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Credit Interchange Reports 
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1231~320 
Hdwe 1-46 11-46 1100 so x 
- nths= q4&s 5=46/12_46 200} 200 $-10 Py x 
A year=six mo 8269/19) 
y a kb e Bu 58 vy : 


a lot of difference 
in paying habits. 
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The Challenge to the 80th Congress 


The new Congress faces a difficult task. The reconstruction job ahead is no simple matter. 
Our Representatives, however, undertake this task with a knowledge they will have the 
substantial support of most of our people for their program. 


The prime quality that is expected of the new Congress is real courage. This courage the 
people wish particularly to be evidenced in the consideration of our world policy, our labor prob- 
lems and labor legislation, and our fiscal affairs. 


The practice of deferring issues belongs to yesterday. It will never satisfy the demands of 
today. Our people expect Congress to meet issues. Our legislators in turn have the right to ex- 
pect our people to back them up if they do act with courage and judgment. 


The program to be adopted by the mew Congress must be fair and equitable; it must be 
sound fiscally but human as well; it must be economical but not shortsighted. 


Our lawmakers face a great responsibility. The nation will applaud a courageous acceptance 
of this challenge. 
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Hug¢ins 
Folly 


HEN Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 

America’s outstanding sculptor, 
bought and remodelled the old tavern 
known as “Huggin’s Folly” at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, he changed the name of 
his newly-acquired home to “Aspet” in re- 
membrance of his ancestors who came from 
the village of that name in France. On the 
grounds of this estate, which was later to 
become a sanctuary for struggling artists, 
was an old barn which the sculptor used as 


One of the sculptor’s two studios on the grounds of “ Aspet.”” 


his studio and where his famous statue ot 
General Sherman, which is considered one 
of the few great modern equestrian monu- 
ments, was completed. Now occupying a 
prominent place in New York’s 
Central Park, this masterpiece 
won the sculptor the highest hon- 
ors at the Paris exposition in 1900 
and established him as the leader 
in his field. 

Saint-Gaudens’ extraordinary 
but all too brief career is a per- 
fect example of the application of 
ambition and industry coupled 
with the opportunities that 
abound in this great nation. Born 
in Dublin of an Irish mother and 
a French father, who practiced 
the trade of a shoemaker, Au- 
gustus and his family sailed for 
Boston when the boy was only 
six months old. Soon after the 
family reached these shores, they 
were settled in New York and the 





Model for the ‘Standing Lincoln”’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. FIRE © AUTOMOBILE @®© MARINE INSURANCE 


elder Saint-Gaudens re- 
sumed his former trade. 
At the age of thirteen, 
Augustus, who had 
shown his inclination 
toward art by making 
pen drawings of the 
men in his father’s 
workroom was withdrawn from school and 
apprenticed to Avet, a stone-cameo cutter. 
Later, he worked with Jules Le Brethou, a 
distinguished shell-cameo cutter. While he 
was thus learning the 
fundamental steps of 
his future work as a 
sculptor, he attended 
night school at Cooper 
Union and was an art 
student at the National 
Academy of Design 
where he specialized in 
portraiture. He pro- 
gressed so rapidly in 


Boe 7 
i cccctee tai cg ee 


on 
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Saint-Gaudens’ home overlooking the beautiful New Hampshire bills, 

















his work that at the age of nineteen he 
went to Paris to study under the masters 
and to attend the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
while supporting himself as a cameo-cutter. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Saint-Gaudens went to Rome where 
he began the model of his marble statue of 
Hiawatha. This seems to have been the 
turning point of his career for he was 
thrown into contact with several influential 
people who were instrumental in securing 
contracts for him. In spite of these alliances, 
the pinnacle to which the sculptor aspired 
and eventually achieved, was beset with 
many disappointments and hardships. It 
has been written of him that there was 
never a more industrious artist, and cer- 
tainly the list of his works would substanti- 
ate that remark. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American industry. 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 









PROFITS OF INDUSTRY ARE NOT LARGE 


Record Shows Average Percentage on Turnover Is Small 


by PAUL A. PFLUEGER 


Max |. Koshland & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Past National Vice-President, N.A.C.M. 


profits in industry. It does seem incredible that 

people generally are so naive as to give credence 

to such remarks, yet it seems advisable to present 
some facts and figures in answer to those who for one 
reason or another would try to make us think that the 
profits of industry are fabulous, or that it is sinful to 
make profits. 

We should be thankful that there are ample profits 
in industry. Where would industry be if it had seventeen 
years of deficits, and where would we be as a nation or 
as individuals if such were the case. 

Let us get into the facts, which tell the story in under- 
standable and simple figures. 

We will begin with some figures on profits released 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission on October 


. A great deal is being said about the tremendous 
be 





31, 1946: 
Net Profit to Sales 
No. of Co.’s AfterIncomeTaxes 
Industry Group 1944 1945 1944 1945 
Apparel and Related Finished 
Feeders aaa ae 18 17 3.9% 4.0% 
Biscuits and Crackers....... 6 6 4.0 4.5 
Bread and Cake............ 9 9 2.6 2.4 
ES od ws pink e acca e o's 27 27 6.9 6.4 
Chewing Gum, Candy and 
Conmfectionery............ 10 10 8.1 8.4 
ees x ss ew hw 6 7 3.9 3.8 
TE Cie ihn alee OK Ww 64 8 8 4.8 4.5 
Demy Peodects............. 10 11 2.2 2.2 
a 6s Fiwawbu nada 9 9 3.8 3.6 
Floor Covering and Miscel- 
laneous Textiles.......... 14 14 $.3 333 
Food Canning and Preserving. 10 11 3.8 3.6 
Grain Mill Products......... 10 12 3.9 Z.0 
Grocery Specialties and Mis- 
cellaneous Food Products... 14 14 4.1 4.1 
EN eee ate as einai bos 11 10 5.3 5.9 
Leather Tanning............ 5 5 4.5 4.5 
Meat Packing and Allied 
EY Re eee 13 14 1.0 0.9 
a Non-Alcoholic Beverages and 
eka k és wie shen wie 13 13 13.4 13.7 
NN on ve" a be a5 a 6 6 6.2 7.8 
aN a hoe ERS add 6 0 a 13 13 ae 2.8 
Snuff and Miscellaneous 
Tobacco Products......... 4 4 11.7 11.1 
i a mn oid we 6 6 6.0 5.4 
Producers of Raw Cane Sugar. 16 16 16.8 13.0 
Sugar Refining—Cane....... 5 6 3.7 26 
ee eee 16 19 3.6 4.0 
Period Covered 1936 1937 1938 
N umber of Companies in each year... 872 972 1013 
Net Sales (billions).............. $24 $29 $24 
Net Profit to Sales.............. 9.2% 8.9% 5.3% 
Net Profit to Net Worth......... 10.1% 11.1% 5.1% 











a 





For instance, the apparel and related finished prod- 
ucts made a net profit of 3%» cents on each dollar of 
sales in 1944 and 4 cents in 1945. We hear so much 
about meat—the meat packers in 1944 made 1 cent on 
each dollar of sales and % ths of 1 cent in 1945. Surely 
not much margin between profit and loss. 


Net Profits Are Not Large 


Herewith are a few more interesting statistics re- 
leased by the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
These figures cover net profits on sales and net worth 
of listed American manuafcturing corporations. The 
years 1936 to 1944 are included in the summary, and 
these figures are the latest of this type which I have 
seen. See below. 

Does this look like fabulous profits? Certainly not. 
Fortunately for the country, these corporations have 
been able to build up reserves which enable them to 
carry on. q 

Take for example the following comparison. In 1936, 
872 manufacturing corporations had sales of $24,885,- 
000,000. They made a net profit of $2,285,000,000, or 
9% oths percent of sales or 10% oth percent of net 
worth. In 1944, 1099 manufacturing corporations had 
sales of $78,410,000,000. They made a net profit of 
$2,997,000,000, or only 3 %oths percent of sales and 
10 and oth percent of net worth. 

In other words, these corporations did 54 billions 
more business in 1944 than in 1936, and on this 54 
billions additional business they only made an addi- 
tional profit of 712 millions, or one and % oths of a cent 
on each dollar of sales. Could anyone call this gouging? 
And on 54 billions of additional business they made 
absolutely no additional percent of net profit on net 
worth. 


Profits of Larger Stores 


Following are some more enlightening figures, which 
were taken from the financial records. They are names 
you know—the biggest and best known department 
stores and merchandising establishments in the 
country. Look at their profits for the 1945 year-end,— 
the latest available. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
1033 1055 1076 1090 1088 1099 
$26 $30 $42 $55 $71 $78 
7.7% 8.4% 7.3% 4.8% 3.9% 3.8% 
8.3% 10.1% 12.0% 9.6% 9.7% 10.1% 
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Net Profit 


Name of Company Sales to Sales 
Abraham & Strauss.............. $40,476,198 3.37% 
Allied Stores Corp................ 281,602,454 2.97 
Arnold Constable Corp............ 16,475,826 2.67 
Associated Dry Goods............ 116,353,703 Site 
OI RII a! 595 55 5 5 Sm: snc Hee 0 BG ola 16,732,169 3.41 
Es hin cs fn kad ose Cane 34,070,795 3.90 
Bloomingdale Bros............... 41,436,045 2.61 
has wate ccd ae gue 17,112,906 5.84 
Broadway Dept. Stores........... 31,760,160 3.20 
DG 55 ales Sho 6 5 9 Nel 0-5 84,724,750 4.12 
Chicago Mail Order.............. 47,756,102 1.17 
iit a's ia wale ware 13,741,698 2.03 
Consolidated Stores.............. 25,826,092 3.26 
Edison Bros. Stores.............. 53,215,744 2.56 
Emporium Capwell.............. 53,467,159 4.64 
aii trans ins 0 XG bared 27,617,456 2.34 
Federated Dept. Stores........... 187,426,375 2.59 
Marshall Field & Co.............. 161,893,962 3.22 
Wm. Filene’s Sons............... 48,256,909 2.92 
EE odes ds sc esnd ae 11,881,171 1.80 
Ss . vow dawasus 230,094,999 2.50 
Goldplatt Bros... .'..<scccccscce 66,550,047 13h 
MS oo, os vig ease aces 180,306,612 2.33 
SS RM cs ass aane wane 67,603,207 3.91 
Ne oh a er eine wS 23,015,215 2.97 
Hearn Dept. Stores.............. 26,332,133 1.35 
Interstate Dept. Stores........... 44,327,664 2.38 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores.......... 43,904,188 3.33 
I Mi Mg oo o5 Scare one aree’s 28,187,435 1.81 
Ty Oh PRN GMs oy veces ccasvces 223,253,795 4.78 
en MDI sss Gawe'pevesdaes 126,038,945 3.98 
ey ae 36,699,127 2.90 
Lerner Stores Corp............... 91,939,900 3.00 
See 9,764,165 1.76 
8 7 re ore 197,413,819 2.65 
ee 27,478,642 £27 
I oa cs ah kaw amend 23,446,408 3.92 
Deep treme. Doeres...........255.. 202,449,639 3.79 
DICE BUOD SOTOD:. . oo ok os ccc ee cece 43,494,987 3.75 
SS oo icing dda de oa’ 31,088,354 4.58 
Montgomery Ward & Co.......... 654,778,682 3.50 
OE ly 8 8 95,905,410 3.55 
National Dept. Stores............ 72,937,494 3.15 
J. J. Newberry & Co.............. 100,868,759 3.28 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co.......... 15,473,024 1.42 
SS 12,036,716 4.68 
{ ae MSs. odes esineanees 549,149,148 3.16 

ee is wn wae awake 19,414,282 3.71 
ER i iis ie i a wre ev are he 6s 13,498,296 2.27 
I is inca vee owns s 13,005,330 2.94 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney...... 35,174,005 3.59 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 1,045,258,832 3.43 
Simon, Franklin & Co............ 14,986,934 2:35 
PT IN iie onic ve cemassaieve 70,553,730 1.63 
Raphael Weill & Co.............. 13,951,495 4.17 
Western Dept. Stores............. 25,345,475 4.15 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc.............. 40,397,615 2.06 
F. W. Woolworth Co............. 477,136,448 4.94 


The New York Stock Exchange Magazine, “The 
Exchange,” has taken the figures on payrolls and 
dividends from reports of 22 of the largest manufac- 
turing concerns in the United States. They compare 
amounts paid by these corporations in wages and sal- 
aries with dividends paid. In total, wages and salaries 
paid were thirty-one and “oths percent (31.4%) of 
gross income, and dividends paid were two and %oths 
percent (2.9%) of gross income. The individual 
amounts are rather illuminating, too, especially so when 
we hear much about tremendous profits. The dividends 
paid were only ten and % percent (10.8%) of wages 
and salaries paid. 


Where the Money Goes 


Another breakdown is also informative,—also from 
The Exchange Magazine. Take International Har- 
vester’s distribution of receipts for 1945 (dollars & 
percentage basis) : 


Materials and Supplies and Other 


IF POO EE Pere $352,468,000 56.39% 
To Employees for Wages, Salaries,etc. 227,246,000 36.35% 
Compensation of Executive Officers. . 1,189,000 0.19% 
RMR ce. an soit aseccta RAMS IE & & Kaila <i 19,719,000 3.16% 
Dividends to Stockholders......... 18,453,000 2.95% 
Reinvested in business............. 6,024,000 0.96% 


The net profit of the business was only ten and %oths 
percent (10.8%) of the amount paid to employees for 
wages and salaries. 

Let us ask a few questions. Who benefits when there 
are net profits for business? First of all, the wage 
earner—and are we not all wage earners? Surely the 
country, benefits, for who pays the taxes to city, state 
and federal government? Every business wants to 
survive, but this requires reserves plus prudent and 
efficient operation by management. Surely no one would 
think that any business can run itself. The business 
leadership, the industrial know-how, the scientific 
developments, the productive capacity, the standard of 
living,—all these are America—they spell success and 
are the envy of the world. But we must keep industry 


(Continued on page 21) 


Payrolls and Dividends of 22 Manufacturers 
(Fiscal year 1945 — millions of dollars) 





Gross 

Company Income 

Allis Chalmers Mfg............... $291.5 
American Rolling Mill............ 220.1 
Armour & Company.............. 1,213.0 
Bendix Aviation Co............... 649.4 
Bethlehem Steel Corp............. 1,326.6 
Wee I ios cde na cu awaeds 459.5 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.... 611.3 
Eastman Kodak Co... ............ 303.3 
Genef | Electric Co............... 1,298.0 
General Motors Corp.............. 3,153.0 
Ee vawane sone ones 217.4 
International Harvester Co........ 622.0 
Jones & Laughlin Steel............ 284.7 
National Dairy Products.......... 632.8 
National Steel Corp............... 271.8 
WU CG aivivias downs sasee se 357.1 
Radio Corporation of America..... 279.5 
Swift & Company. ............... 1,308.0 
U. B RMBBOP Ce... cee eens at 471.5 
U. S. Steel Corporation. .......... 1,747.3 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co... .. 684.7 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 230.4 
ee eer ee $16,632 .9 
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Wages and Salaries Dividends 
Amt. % of Inc. Amt. % of Inc. 
$87 .2 29.9% $ 4.3 1.5% 

70.9 32.2 4.3 2.0 
150.9 12.4 Sie 0.3 
170.9 26.3 6.4 1.0 
624.3 47.1 24.4 1.8 

74.0 16.1 7.6 ‘3 
195.3 31.9 66.0 10.8 
123.1 40.7 17.7 5.8 
400.0 30.8 46.1 3.6 

1,022.0 32.4 141.0 4.5 

59.9 27.6 7a 3.4 
215.7 34.7 18.4 3.0 
111.2 39.1 6.2 2.2 
102.5 16.2 8.8 1.4 
72.8 26.8 6.6 2.4 
147.4 41.3 9.7 2.7 
83.8 30.0 5.9 2.1 
161.4 12.3 11.2 0.9 
183.5 38.9 8.7 1.8 
778.4 44.5 60.0 3.4 
317.1 46.3 12.9 1.9 
69.0 29.9 4.0 1.7 

$5,221 .3 31.4% $480.7 2.9% 











Assistant Industrial Relations Director, Humble Oil and Refining Company, Houston 


Industrial relations, labor re- 
lations, employee relations, 
personnel administration, and 
human relations are all terms 
used in referring to the relationship 
that exists in a concern or industry 
between employer and employee and 
between supervisor and those super- 
vised.. Good employee-employer re- 
lations don’t just happen nor are 
such relationships accidentally im- 
proved. Good industrial relations 
is the result of deliberate action on 
the part of the employer and is pos- 
sible only under a set of conditions 
and as the result of acts that may be 
outlined and deliberately brought 
about. 
American industry, I think, has 
reason to be proud of its progress 
in the field of operations and pro- 
duction. We have made marvelous 
advances in research, technology and 
engineering, and in the processes 
by which production is carried on 
effectively. Our executives and 
management have given a great deal 
of attention to the details of opera- 
tion, to sales, and to finance and 
have made American business out- 
standing in its achievements in those 
fields. As a natural consequence of 
technological change in industry, 
managements for many years have 
been drawn largely from the fields of 
engineering, from sales, from pro- 
duction, and from finance. Unfor- 
tunately, experience in these fields or 
training in recognized educational in- 
stitutions alone do not equip one in 
the field of human relations. Only in 
the past several years has the im- 
portance of good relationships be- 
tween employees and between em- 
ployees and the management been 
recognized, and only recently has 
it become obvious that human rela- 
tions is an important responsibility 
of top management and must take its 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND CREDIT 


Employee Morale Can Be A Guide To Credit Risks‘ ~- 


by K. R. BAILEY 


place in its thinking alongside of 
production, sales, and finance. There 
is a great need in this country for 
emphasis upon study and recognition 
of the human elements that are in- 
volved in business and in govern- 
ment and in all of our relationships. 


Living Right 

A climate that is conducive to good 
industrial relations is possible only 
in a company that is living right, 
and employers do not convince em- 
ployees nor the public that they are 
living right by merely saying so or 
by acting angelic for a short period 
of time. The atmosphere of living 
right, then, comes only as the result 
of acts—not words—and deeds—not 
promises—over a long period of 
time. We might ask ourselves 
‘What is living right?” and I should 
say that a company that is living 
right is operating in accordance 
with sound, well-thought-out, writ- 
ten-down policies administered in 
such a manner as to be fair always 
with the employees, stockholders, the 
public, and competitors. Such a 
company uses every possible means 
to convince employees that the com- 
pany is genuinely interested in their 
welfare and that the interests of the 
management and employees is a com- 
mon one, 

Employees join unions for a great 
number of reasons and not the least 
of these is from boredom with their 
work and failure on the part of man- 
agement to recognize their desire for 
increased stature in the eyes of their 
fellow workers and their families. 
Status is important to all of us and 
our status as employees is often para- 
mount in determining our attitude 
toward the company that we work 
for. The policies of our govern- 
ment during the past fourteen years 
have made it convenient for em- 
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ployees to join unions, and the join- 
ing of unions or the forming of them 
has become the thing to do. While 
government policy has by no means 
always been right, it has been dy- 
namic, and I am afraid our industry 
leadership may have erred on the side 
of complacency and wishful think- 
ing. That government is not always 
right can be borne out readily by 
the predictions of our government 
economists at the conclusion of 
World War II. A majority of the 
top men in government were con- 
vinced that a period of deflation 
would follow the end of the war and 
that the only way to prevent defla- 
tion was to increase wages to indus- 
trial employees, such wage increases 
to be paid out of prospective profits. 
That this conclusion of top govern- 
ment people was entirely erroneous 
is well known to all of us today and 
is undoubtedly the cause of much 
of our present-day inflation. 


Workmen Are Individuals 


But industrial relations is by no 
means confined to that relationship 
that exists between the bargaining 
representatives of employees and the 
management. Events of the past ten 
to fifteen years have frequently re- 
sulted in our placing undue stress 
on this phase of industrial relations. 
Actually, the most important thing 
today is the relationship between the 
individual and his fellow worker and 
between the individual and his im- 
mediate boss. A company that 
thinks only in terms of the relation- 
ship between the representative of 
employees and the management 
when he talks about industrial rela- 
tions is treading on unfirm ground. 

All of us are individuals and no 
two of us think or act exactly alike. 
Although the problems of the indi- § 
vidual may seem trivial to you and 
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to me, to him they are more im- 
portant than the affairs of a com- 
pany, a state, or a nation. Only by 
thinking in terms of the individual 
can we develop the attitude neces- 
sary to adequately handle our human 
relations problems. Efficiency of a 
given firm depends to a large degree 
upon the morale of its employees. 
The phrase “Our personnel is our 
greatest asset” is very much over- 
worked and until a management can 
give something more than lip-serv- 
ice to such a statement of policy, 
then good morale among its em- 
ployees is unlikely. 

Since the satisfied employee is an 
efficient employee, we can say that 
good industrial relations is a good 
business, and, as we said at the be- 
ginning of our talk, good industrial 
relations is not attained by accident 
but by genuine effort along a planned 
and well-defined path. Why is our 
production schedule of today so much 
out of balance and so far behind? 
Not because of a great lack of basic 
materials or equipment, but because 
of extended strikes in basic indus- 
tries following the war, strikes which 
have resulted in the country’s recon- 


version program falling many months 
behind. 


Conditions to Look For 


Since the good industrial relations 
program is the result of design rather 
than accident, we can list some of 
the important contributors to good 
industrial relations which the credit 
manager might well investigate prior 
to extending any considerable 
amount of credit to an industrial 
firm : 

1. Are company policies written 
down and explained to employees? 
Most companies have booklets or 
manuals setting out company pol- 
icy which are distributed to super- 
visors and frequently to all em- 
ployees. The distribution of these 
manuals may well reveal the ex- 
tent to which the rank-and-file em- 
ployees have access to company 
policy and therefore the extent to 
which policy is understood by the 
majority of employees. Company 
policies arrived at by discussions 
with supervisors involved are much 
more effective than a policy by fiat 
which is usually policy set out by 
the top executive and generally not 
well understood nor followed by 
Management forces down the line. 


2. Is the company paying rates 
comparable to those being paid by 
competitive companies for similar 
work? If this is not the case, it 
may indicate that the company is a 
poor risk since equally efficient 
competitive companies should be able 
to pay similar rates and the fact that 
a company is unable to pay the pre- 
vailing rate may indicate gross in- 
efficiencies. Wage, salary, and wage 
incentive plans should be simple 
enough so that they can be readily 
understood by any employee. Com- 
plex wage plans are frequently con- 
tributors to poor industrial rela- 
tions. 


3. Discussions with intermediate 
supervisors will usually reveal 
whether or not the supervisor feels 
that he has authority commensurate 
with responsibility that he has been 
given or whether or not he knows 
what is expected of him. Such dis- 
cussions also will usually determine 
whether or not the supervisor has 
grievances that have not been han- 
dled or how quickly he handles 
grievances referred to him. 


4. Benefits programs which as- 
sure continued earnings during sick- 
ness, provisions for the employee’s 
family in event of death, and provi- 
sion for saving for retirement are 
excellent means of boosting em- 
ployee morale, and such plans are 
usually available to the bona fide 
investigator in booklet form. 


5. Study of the union contract will 
reveal whether or not the manage- 
ment of the company has succeeded 
in retaining its right to manage, that 
is to employ the most efficient per- 
sonnel, to discipline, to discharge, 
to require conformance to produc- 
tion standards, to make technolog- 
ical changes, etc. If a company has 
not retained these rights, its ef- 


ficiency may well be at the mercy of 


the whims of the bargaining agency. 
The wage schedule is frequently a 
good indicator. Automatic increases 
in the beginning job after a period 
of service are pretty much standard 
in a great many industrial concerns 
today, but expansion of this prac- 
tice to include automatic increases on 
the basis of service only without re- 
ference to ability in other than be- 
ginning jobs is conducive to the les- 
sening of individual productivity. 
Why should a given employee try to 
be as efficient as possible when the 
inefficient employee along side of 
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him will receive the same increase 
that he does after a specified period 
of service? 

6. An antagonistic or vindictive 
management is not one to gamble 
on. The work force is made up of 
the same individuals even though 
they decide to join or to form a 
union, and the enlightened manage- 
ment will consider them as em- 
ployees rather than as union mem- 
bers regardless of their affiliation. 
As we have previously stated, em- 
ployees join unions for any one of 
a number of reasons and manage- 
ment should find and correct the 
condition that has caused them to 
join the union rather than dissipate 
their energies in spiteful action in 
its employee relations. If given an 
opportunity, employees will usually 
remain loyal to a company. Whether 
or not they do usually depends on 
management and not upon the ac- 
tion of a union or other ouside 
influence. 

There are many other means by 
which the credit manager can de- 
termine for himself the existence of 
good or bad industrial relations in 
a given company, and I have listed 
only a few of the things that affect 
these relationships. I am glad to 
see that credit managers have rec- 
ognized the importance of the human 
equation in industry. Until its im- 
portance is fully recognized in all 
of the operating phases of our in- 
dustrial system, we cannot have the 
full employment, the high produc- 
tion at low unit cost, and conse- 
quently the high living standards to 
which our production machine is 
geared. 


Professor Warns of 
Long Term Effects of 
Current Overpricing 


New York: Fair warning was given to 
credit men to approach 1947 with ex- 
treme caution by Professor Raymond 
Rodgers, of the New York University 
School of Commerce, in an address to 
the New York Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit on November 19. 

Many industries are liable to price 
themselves out of the market, he said, if 
they continue to place emphasis on costs 
and disregard future market implications. 
“The pipes of distribution are already 
Ailled up in many lines,” he stated. “This 
signalizes the end of the inventory boom. 
When inventory replacement demand falls 
off, competition begins to operate at the 
producer level, and prices soften or break 
until they find and stabilize at a level 
based on the new conditions.” 








served warning that all is not well with American 
industry. 

It is all very well for the market theorist to point 
out that, with an ample supply of money and credit, with 
an enormous accumulated demand for goods, and with 
the nation’s unparalleled supply of productive capacity, 
the stock market’s recent behavior represents merely a 
corrective recession from a speculative boom. But do you 
remember—lI believe it was just about this time of the 
year, in 1929—when all the meereete said that business 
was “fundamentally sound”? 

I, for one, am not willing to accept any so-called tech- 
nical explanation for the behavior of the stock market. 
I prefer to look at it more realistically. 

I believe that the investing public of our country 
expected great things of American industry after the 
war. Those great things did not materialize. It finally 
became apparent to investors that things were not going 
as well as they had anticipated. It doesn’t take any 
financial genius to figure out that when productivity 
keeps on going downhill, and costs and prices keep on 
going uphill, either demand or profits, or both, may 
disappear. 


“ The stock market break that occurred last year has 
uu 


Slump Was Good For Business 


The stock market break, I believe, has performed what 
will prove to be, in the long run, an important service 
for our country. It has raised the danger signal. People 
are starting once more to be careful about many things 
to which for years they had given little attention. 

Banks have begun to be hesitant about long term 
loan commitments; buyers are beginning to wonder 
about the advisability of long term orders with unspeci- 
fied delivery dates; sellers are beginning to look care- 
fully at the amount of credit extended, even though the 
buyer has previously discounted or met obligations at 
maturity. Credit men in general are becoming a bit more 
uneasy. They are beginning to want to dig deeper 
beneath the surface of things, to investigate what lies 
behind and beyond the financial statement. 

To my mind, this is exactly what should be taking 
place at this particular turn in the business cycle. There 
comes a time in the turn of the economic wheel when 
matters of money and credit occupy the top rank in the 
order of importance. 

During the war, production and technical men were in 
the saddle, and properly so. The major consideration 
was output—and Uncle Sam always paid his bills. 
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CURRENT COSTS AND CREDIT 


Balance Sheet Will Not Show Whole Picture in 1947 


by W. L. McGRATH 


President, Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati 





































As we emerged from the war, men technically skilled 
in the physical problems of conversion held the center of 
the stage. They were joined shortly thereafter by the 
labor relations men who had to deal with the problems of 
human reconversion. But the credit men still stayed in 
the wings. 


Final Act Now On Stage 


Well, the war was Act I, our attempted reconversion 
was Act 2, and now I think the curtain is rising on Act 
3; and in Act 3 I am convinced that the men who deal 
in money and credit are going to play the principal parts. 

In order to support that contention, it will be necessary 
for me to review briefly the nature of the economic 
experiment which has been continued in this country 
since the end of the war. 

You all recall our post-war ideals. The hope of busi- 
ness and industry was that the minute the war ended, 
this country was going to return to a free competitive 
economy, and on that basis produce more goods than 
had ever been produced before, with commensurable 
higher wages, at prices that everybody could afford, with 
a high level of employment, and with sufficient profit to 
attract investment capital. 

Today—looking backward—that picture sounds like 
an opium eater’s dream. But I don’t think it was a 
dream. I think it might have been done, even though 
the government planners were then predicting dire con- § 
sequences. But it was mot done. Our country failed, and 
failed conspicuously, in the attainment of these hoped 
for objectives. 

Why did we fail? 


We Are All To Blame 


I am convinced that we failed because, instead of 
hastening a return to a free economy at war’s end, our 
actual practice was one of governmental regimentation 
and control. 

And we cannot blame this whole situation on govern- 
ment, organized labor, or the public. There were plenty 
of us in business who at one time or another welcomed 
government control, in that we were short-sighted and 
selfish enough on occasions to think that it would be of 
aid to our own particular situations. To that extent we 
too are guilty of accepting the very system which in my 
opinion is chiefly responsible for the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves today. 

The feeling of skepticism—the lack of faith in the 
ability of American industry and business to make satis- 
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factory profits, as evidenced by the recent behavior of the 
stock market—is to my mind, in the last analysis, a reflec- 
tion of the end results of government controls in labor, 
government controls in prices, and government controls 
in materials. I want to touch on those three subjects 
very briefly. 

Let’s start with labor. 

I doubt whether many people realize that government 
controls with respect to labor represent an arbitrary 
interference with the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, just as truly as is the case with government 
controls with respect to prices or materials. 

We take it for granted that if a company doesn’t want 
to buy a certain type of steel, or a certain variety of coal, 
it doesn’t have to do so. But under the Wagner Act, 
once a national union is firmly in the saddle, a company 
too often loses its rights to select its Jabor on the basis of 
quality, and to retain or replace it on the basis of pro- 
ductivity. The Wagner Act is in fact a measure whereby 
employers are compelled by law, under certain circum- 
stances, to purchase an inferior labor value. 

Organized labor took full advantage of this situation 
during the war, and has done its utmost to perpetuate 
and expand its preferential advantages in the post war 
period. From the standpoint of management, wage in- 
creases are in my opinion.a secondary factor. Of major 
significance is the failure of workers to turn out the work 
in accordance with fair and proper standards of produc- 
tivity. The rate of productivity today is far below the 
1940 level. 

Strikes have cost this country billions of dollars in 
productive time that can never be regained—but the 
productive time lost through strike-bound shut-downs is, 
I believe, actually less than the productive time lost 
as a result of the union philosophy of limited output per 
man namely, the slow-down. 

There is not time today to go into the question of 
why organized labor preached that philosophy; but as 
you all know, it has been greatly accentuated during the 
war, and in my opinion today, more than ever, ranks 
higher than wage increases as an element in increased 
manufacturing costs. 

The result has been that industry in many cases has 
lost all control over manufacturing costs. The basic 
reason, I repeat, lies in the Wagner Act; which attempts, 
as far as labor is concerned, to supersede the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 


Once An Appeaser.... 


During the war, under the pressure for maximum 
output, plus government partnership with organized 
labor, management adopted a policy of appeasement on 
this matter of productivity. When the war was over, 
in too many cases, management found it was unable to 
reverse its stand in this matter. Some companies have 
stood firm, even in the face of strikes, and have regained 
control of production costs; but altogether too many 
have simply shrugged their shoulders, have let nature 
take its course, and have endeavored to add to their 
prices an amount sufficient to cover their highly inflated 
manufacturing costs—inflated by reason of countless 
laxities and low productivity which were allowed to 
creep into those costs during the war emergency—when 
costs were subordinate to deliveries, and Uncle Sam paid 
the bill. 
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Instead of trying to put their own houses in order— 
instead of trying to regain control of costs in their own 
plants—they let their costs continue clear out of line, 
and went down to Washington to plead with the OPA to 
let them set new prices based upon their inflated costs. 

Price control, at least since V-J Day, has worked con- 
trary to the law of supply and demand; and in so doing 
it has knocked our domestic economy into a crazy quilt. 


Results of Price Control 


Price control had in the main two disastrous results. 
First, it encouraged manufacturers, as I said before, to 
try to base prices upon how much it cost to make mer- 


. Chandise, instead of upon how much the public was 


willing to pay. 

Second, price control stopped, absolutely cold, the 
production of thousands of items that the American pub- 
lic wanted and needed. Naturally, no company would 
make a product which it could not sell at a profit. There- 
fore, products that the OPA would not permit to be 
priced at a profit margin simply were not manufactured. 

In passing, let me give you a specific example of that 
sort of thing. In the Warm Air Furnace Industry price 
relief was granted on 20,” 22” and 24” cast iron gravity 
furnaces. No relief was granted on the 18,” 26” and 28” 
sizes. As the result production has been completely dis- 
continued in the 18” and 28” sizes, and substantially 
curtailed in the case of the 26” size. The 18” furnace is 
a size particularly adaptable for use in small sized homes. 
Now it is wondered why there is a shortage of furnaces 
in connection with the Veterans’ Housing Program. 

Now suppose we go on to the question of materials. 
This is again another case of the attempt of government 
to interfere with the natural operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

Of course, we were short of materials when we came 
out of the war. They had all been channeled into war 
production. But what happened? Government in its 
wisdom decided that it knew best as to where the avail- 
able supply should be distributed. Government in its 
wisdom encouraged strikes in basic material industries, 
the effects of which are still being felt and will be felt 
for years to come. Government in its wisdom imposed 
upon many imported raw materials, price controls that 
discouraged their importation—and that thereby actually 
diverted supplies of such materials to other countries 
instead of to the United States. 

The net result has been, you might say, a materials 
crossword puzzle with everything today so completely 
entangled that a solution seems well nigh impossible. 

Of course the materials picture cannot be considered 
independently of the price picture and the labor pic- 
ture; but when you add them all up together, you will 
find that government controls have so tinkered with 
economic processes that everything in this country is 
completely out of balance. 


Effect on Inventories 


The effect of this situation is to be seen in inventories. 
According to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports, the overall business inventories—manufactur- 
ing, retail, and wholesale, had attained the all high figure 
of $31,200,000 by the end of August,.and was increasing 





at the rate of over a billion dollars per month. For sev- 
eral months past we have produced a billion dollars more 
of goods each month than was sold to consumers. 

What do much of these inventories consist of? 

They consist to a major extent of work in process that 
is out of balance with the requirements of full and com- 
plete production. 

One company may have $500,000 worth of half fin- 
ished parts for a product—but may be unable to get the 
materials and supplies which will enable it to transform 
these half finished parts into completed products ready 
for sale. 

Another company may have stocks of one type of raw 
material which it cannot use because its product requires 
the use of another type of raw material which it can- 
not get. 

In this period of shortages many companies have 
frantically laid their hands on materials and supplies, 
whenever and wherever they could get them—without 
regard to the fact that such materials and supplies will 
possess no actual value, in terms of money received and 
profit realized, unless and until they are balanced with 
other supply items, and thrown into the production and 
sale of finished products. 

This country is full of furnaces that can’t be used 
because they have no motors; oil burners with no motors 
or transformers. It is full of parts, but no nuts and bolts 
to put the parts together ; doors without door handles. It 
is full of batteries that cannot be completed because there 
isn’t enough lead. It is full of fabricated parts of thou- 
sands of items that are of no earthly use until the other 
component parts of the finished products are likewise 
fabricated. 

That’s why inventories are up. Never in the history 
of the country have we seen such an unbalanced, crazy 
quilt of inventories as is the case today. 

These inventories, bear in mind, are stagnant. They 
make no money for anybody. They are the perfect ex- 
ample of what happens under a planned economy. 

I don’t know how many of you have read Kravchenko’s 
book entitled, “I Chose Freedom.” If you haven't, I urge 
you tv do so. He tells in detail the story of how, in the 
pre-war days, Russia strove desperately for maximum 
productivity under a planned economy; and he tells 
how that planned economy resulted in an incredible 
complexity of shortages and unbalanced supplies. To 
my mind, it is significant that what we have arrived at 
in our United States, under a system of government 
controls, is surprisingly similar to what Kravchenko 
says they arrived at in Russian under government regi- 
mentation. 


We Can’t Have Competition AND Controls 


The fact is—and I think we all must recognize it right 
now—that we must arrive in this country either at a 
system of free competitive economy, or a system of gov- 
ernment controls. We cannot have a system of free 
competitive economy as long as we have government con- 
trols. Our attempted postwar reconversion, under the 
competitive system, has been wrecked because we at- 
tempted competitive postwar reconversion under a gov- 
ernment control system. The two things simply will not 
go together. 

I think that by this time we have had ample proof that 
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the law of supply and demand, free and unfettered, will 
operate far more effectively on behalf of our national 
welfare than will any arbitrary rules and regulations 
laid down by government bureaucrats, no matter how 
sincere they may be in their efforts. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son said—‘Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 

Of course, the net results of all these things—govern- 
ment control of prices, government control of materials, 
government control of labor relations, and the acquies- 
cence of business to government controls insofar as it 
seemed to help them at the time—has been a tremendous 
increase in cost reflected by an offsetting increase in 
prices. 

That is what I think the investors of this country were 
chiefly thinking about, when not long ago they discounted 
future earnings possibilities on the part of American 
industry. 

There is a limit to the amount that people are willing 
and able to pay for the things they buy. I think that limit 
is now being reached. 


Wage Increases Empty 


Because of strikes and employment dislocations, and 
because of the premium placed on not working, in the 
form of unemployment compensation, and because of 
general confusion, there has not been continuity of em- 
ployment in this country ever since V-J Day. As a 
result many families have used up their savings, includ- 
ing their war bonds. 

The increases in wages that have been gained by 
workers on a rate per hour basis have been to all prac- 
tical purposes offset by the increases in prices in things 
that the average household buys. 

Our whole national economy, under our mass produc- 
tion system, is based upon continuous operation, with the 
margin between wages and prices depending chiefly upon 
volume. Under present circumstances that theory sim- 
ply will not operate. 

In the first place, it will not operate because under 
today’s conditions we cannot get from labor—under the 
philosophy of limited productivity, fostered by union 
leaders—the productivity required to hold costs down 
within a proper limit aud thereby put prices within 
reach of the average pocketbook. 

But what is still more important—even if we could 
achieve the desired degree of productivity from labor, it 
would be in many cases of no significance ; because now, 
under present conditions, so many companies are unable 
to get the materials or the supplies needed to permit 
steady and uninterrupted schedules of operation. Today 
we may be asking a man to turn out a full day’s work, 
when tomorrow we may have to lay him off, because we 
can’t get steel, motors, nuts and bolts, or something else. 

Superimposed upon all of this now come new demands 
from the labor unions for additional wage increases of 
from 20 to 25%. On top of this come demands for 
“equalization adjustments,” such as portal-to-portal pay, 
holiday pay, welfare funds and other concessions, the 
cost of which leaves industry in complete bewilderment. 


We Should Brace Ourselves 


In my opinion, the time has come when we must 
stiffen our backbones—tighten our belts—and get set 
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for a sharp industrial shock in this country. 

I think that in not so many months from now industry 
will be right up against it, from a financial standpoint. 
The crisis may not last long—how long it lasts will 
depend upon how we handle it—but it will be very 
real, and it may be rather severe. It will bring imme- 
diately to the fore the question of money and credit. 
It will put the credit man right out in front—just as 
far out in front as the production man was during the 
war, and the reconversion technician was during the 
period following V-J Day. 

Altogether too many companies are showing either 
operating losses or meager profits. This situation is 
not going to change until costs can be cut; and in the 
face of today’s scramble and unbalanced situation, costs 
cannot be cut overnight. 

The time has come when we have to begin thinking 
about cash in hand, and the ability to pay in the face of 
possible future developments. 

In this connection, I would like to ask you gentlemen 
what you think about the possibility of realizing cash 
on inventories of unfinished or partly finished parts 
and supplies. And I wonder if you realize that if all 
the frozen inventories in the country were today trans- 
formed back into raw materials, our raw material diffi- 
culties might be well on the way to solution. 

Under government controls, our materials have gone 
into pockets of stagnation. How much money would 
you loan on 500,000 semi-finished parts to a manufac- 
turer who doesn’t know how long it is going to take to 
get the balance of the material he needs to complete his 
product, and who doesn’t know what his price might be 
when it is completed and ready for sale? 


Management Doesn’t Seem to Worry 


I have been amazed at the complacency with which 
many manufacturers have been facing this situation. 

Sometimes I think it is because all during the war 
they were assured of a profit because they were tied in 
with war production—and they seemed to assume that 
a profit continues to belong to them as a matter of right. 

Sometimes I think that they are so complacent because 
they are still operating on the cushion of war profits 
which they had left over on V-J Day. After all, it 
must be admitted that in spite of renegotiation many 
companies entered the post war period with more cash 
on hand than they had ever had before the war. Today, 
in many instances, most or all of this cushion of cash 
and bonds has already disappeared. 

Sometimes I think that many manufacturers today 
are operating on the basis that even though they suffer 
losses in 1946, those losses will be substantially softened 
by excess profits tax refunds. Well—maybe all right 
for 1946, but what about 1947? 

Is it perhaps true that many companies have been 
going along from day to day and week to week in the 
red, relying upon excess profits tax refunds, appeasing 
union labor, and just hoping that if they hang on long 
enough, some change will happen, so that in spite of 
everything they can start to make money again? 


Credit Man’s Work Beginning 


So I say to you credit men today, that in the months 
immediately following, your job, as I see it, will be out 
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front. You may suddenly find yourselves the key man 
in your organizations; and by way of preparation for 
that situation, I want to give you some suggestions 
today. 

For a good many years, it has been altogether too 
easy to judge a credit risk by looking at a company’s 
statement. I am not so sure about statements today. 
Some rather queer things are happening. 

For instance, some companies in their financial state- 
ments, I understand, are capitalizing the cost of small 
tools and other items which in former days they used 
to expense. This is simply a method of fudging a finan- 
cial statement and improving their operating showing. 

I cite this instance merely by way of indicating that 
these days a casual reference to a company’s annual 
report is by no means sufficient to indicate to the credit 
man the actual facts as to a company’s potential ability 
to pay its obligations. 

Now, what should a credit man study in this connec- 
tion? Certainly he cannot take the financial statement 
at face value. I have already commented on that. If he 
really wants to do a first-class job, he must dig far 
deeper. 

Now here are some of the things, if I were a credit 
man, that I would want to look into, in addition to the 
things it has been. customary to question heretofore. 

I think I might want to know how my customer’s 
current selling prices compare with those of 1940. I 
think I would want to know how current direct factory 
labor costs compare today with those of 1940. I would 
like to see how a company’s current labor costs relate to 
current labor standards today, as compared to such a 
relationship in 1940. I would like to see a company’s 
inventory of finished and semi-finished materials and 
parts today, as compared to V-J Day and 1940. I would 
like to see a company’s purchase commitment. I would 
like to see how far ahead that company had ordered 
supplies and materials at current prices. I would like 
to see how far ahead that company had extended credit 
to distributors or customers. And I would like to see, if 
it has one, that company’s contract with its union—and 
the one in 1940—if it had one. 


More Credit Questions 


So much for outside relationships. Now, on the inside, 
if 1 were a credit man today, these dre questions I would 
look into with respect to my own company. I would ask 
my management: 

(1) What about our buying policies? Have we 
put in duplicate purchase orders? In the face of today’s 
situation, are we running the risk of getting a lot of 
supplies at high prices that later on we might not want? 

(2) How about cancellation provisions, both with 
respect to suppliers and with respect to customers? Are 
we protected so that we can cut off relationships any 
time we feel it might be necessary or expedient ? 

(3) How long do you think we can operate on a 
basis of costs that necessitate prices higher than our 
customers will pay? Have you considered that a shake- 
down period may be just around the corner? Have we 
considered the importance of getting ourselves, today, 
into a proper cash position, so that we will still be in 
business when we start up again after the free-for-all 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Salesmanager’s View on Team Work 


by R. M. JOHNSON 


Vice President and General Sales Manager, The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


with proper coordination be- 

tween credit and sales can 

maximum distribution be ob- 
tained. Also, I believe just as 
thoroughly that inept handling by 
credit can be an obstacle to and 
can even stand in the way of reach- 
ing maximum distribution. You can 
create important good will for your 
company and help increase sales 
when you handle the credit phases 
of sales intelligently and with sym- 
pathetic understanding. This, of 
course, must be based on a complete 
knowledge of the facts and is par- 
ticularly important with customers 
who for one reason or another do 
not have a good looking financial 
picture or are pressed for ready cash 
with which to take care of their cur- 
rent bills. You can even more read- 
ily create ill will and hinder sales 
when you fail to handle such trans- 
actions intelligently or watch too 
carefully and as a result be too 
greatly influenced by the-rate of loss 
due to failure of customers to pay 
for material received. 

There is and has been for years 
in our company a very sound co- 
ordinated operating program be- 
tween sales. and credit which has 
definitely helped those of us who 
are in the selling end of the business 
to obtain and retain business which 
we could not possibly have obtained 
without the credit department’s help. 


= I believe thoroughly that only 


Pressure for More Sales 


Before developing the main points 
which I have in mind and illustrat- 
ing them by actual examples, let me 
outline a few things which I believe 
to be fundamental. 

First, there is the necessity in 
this country for-full employment. 
This must be given the number one 
priority. we 
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Second, goods sold must be paid 
for by the customer, and third, the 
credit department must share with 
the sales department the pressure 
for more sales. 

Perhaps it is an unnecessary di- 
gression from the main subject to 
speak of the necessity for full em- 
ployment nationally. Nevertheless 
I think it is well to restate some- 
thing which we in sales have had 
drilled into us for the last two years. 
We have heard dire prophecies of 
what will happen to our way of life 
if we fail to provide markets big 
enough to take the tremendous vol- 
ume of goods and services which 
maximum employment is able to 
turn out in the highly productive 
manufacturing plants which are in 
existence in the United States today. 
The solution is said to be in the 
hands of the salesmen of America 
and admittedly it is the greatest job 
of selling they have ever been called 
upon to face. The pressure on all 
sales departments is and will con- 
tinue to be terrific to accomplish this 
all-important objective. 


Accounts Must Be Paid 


There should be no misunder- 
standing of the fact that goods sold 
must be paid for by the customer. 
Even the most sales-volume-minded 
sales department will, I feel sure, 
agree with this basic fact, for after 
all they also want to be paid for 
their efforts. But when it comes to 
the steps leading up to the sale and 
those which follow it, there are many 
varying ideas of the proper as well 
as the improper method of carrying 
out the credit department functions 
of insuring that the seller is paid 
for the sale, and within a reason- 
able time. And I suspect that in 
some cases at least the credit de- 
partment and the sales department 


are not always in complete agree- 
ment on the methods used and what 
is more serious not in complete har- 
mony basically. 

Nowhere in all the talks I have 
heard about the necessity for full 
employment has there been one word 
said about the importance of the 
credit departments in helping sales- 
men reach their goals, about the 
necessity of the credit department 
sharing with the sales department 
the pressure for more sales. Regard- 
less of this, you are an important 
and helpful factor and if you are 
sitting back rather comfortably while 
the spotlight and pressure are on the 
sales department of your company to 
get more business, I suggest that 
you move over a little into that 
spotlight with them and see what 
you can do to help out, what you 
can contribute by harmonizing your 
work with that of sales to give maxi- 
mum distribution which will result 
in the maximum national sales vol- 
ume. 


Problems for Credit Department 


We need not deal with the great 
bulk of the sales which require only 
routine paper handling but with two 
important problem situations which 
must be solved successfully by the 
credit department if we are to obtain 
the maximum distribution we have 
set as our national goal. There is 
no particularly difficult credit prob- 
lem involved in handling orders from 
large successful companies. What 
problems there are, involve the more 
or less routine matters of reconcil- 
ing monthly statements, approving 
the taking of discounts in border- 
line cases and similar matters with 
which credit men are familiar. Gen- 
erally these matters are handled 
without any particular difficulty by 
correspondence between credit and 
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the customer. They, of course, have 
to be handled in a friendly manner 
and may involve some policy ad- 
justments, but they are not the sort 
of problem which I feel requires real 
coordinated action by credit and 
sales. 

These two main problems which 
depend for successful solution on a 
sales-minded credit department are : 

1. How can orders from a cus- 
tomer of uncertain financial stand- 
ing be regularly and readily accepted 
for shipment with credit approval? 

2. How can overdue accounts be 
collected without incurring ill-will 
which would result in complete loss 
of future business? 


Importance of Account Contact 


The successful solution of these 
problems by the credit department 
will depend on its method of ap- 
proach and thoroughness. It is basic 
that complete details about the situa- 
tion must be obtained. Some help 
can be obtained from the sales de- 
partment but in the last analysis the 
credit department must make the 
decision based not only on informa- 
tion received from sales but on the 
facts which they are able to collect 
from other sources. And too often 
the most important source of this 
information is over-looked — the 
prospective customer himself. And 
more often the best method of ob- 
taining the information from that 
source is also over-looked—or at 
least not utilized—a personal visit 
of a competent credit man to the 
prospective customer’s place of busi- 
ness. 

How can orders from a customer 
of uncertain financial standing be 
regularly and readily accepted for 
shipment with credit approval? To 
better illustrate the importance of 
obtaining maximum information 
through personal investigation in 
contact with the customer, I would 
like to give you five actual case his- 
tories of splendid cooperation by 
our credit department in getting at 
the real facts through personal visits 
when on the face of things they had 
every reason for refusing the busi- 
ness which sales was, of course, anx- 
ious to obtain. 


Illustrative Example 


A first order was received for 
$1,000. The customer had no rat- 
ing but by obtaining by telegraph a 


special report we were able to de- 
termine that while the firm was very 
slow pay they had good people back 
of them and their prospects ap- 
peared to be bright. Later a sec- 
ond order was received for another 
$1,000 worth of material, but the 
first lot had not been paid for and 
actually was overdue. In spite of 
this, the credit department approved 
the second order and immediately 
called on the customer located in 
another state. 

It developed that one of our com- 
petitors was getting the business but 
because they were owed an over-due 
account would not ship additional 
material. As a result we were fa- 
vored with these two orders. Our 
competitor had a guaranty from a 
responsible New York firm and al- 
though they had received a substan- 
tial payment they would not make 
shipment until the entire over-due 
account was paid. Our Credit De- 
partment representative during the 
visit arranged for a guaranty from 
the same firm for $20,000 and while 
the account was occasionally slow it 
was never seriously over-due. This 
concern, when we approached them 
originally, was worth approximately 
$500,000. They now have a net 
worth of approximately $10,000,000 
and are a wholly owned subsidiary 
of one of the largest firms of its 
kind in the United States. They 
are now discounting all their in- 
voices and have done so for several 
years and our net sales since the 
visit of the credit department rep- 
resentative have been well over 


$1,000,000. 


Small Today; Big Tomorrow 


A concern in New England started 
making special equipment several 
years. ago. They had very little 
money to begin with and our first 
business was on a cash basis. Un- 
expectedly, we received a very large 
order amounting to approximately 
$50,000 for shipment over a period 
of months. Because of the urgency 
of the order and so that it could be 
entered without delay we obtained 
a $5,000 deposit. By calling on the 
firm personally we found that it was 
being operated by young men who 
had excellent technical educations 
and as a result were in very fine 
standing. Their prospects for the 
future appeared very bright. They 
later obtained additional capital and 
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today are well rated with sufficient 
funds to conduct the business profit- 
ably. We have long since refunded 
their $5,000 deposit and are selling 
them regularly on open account. 

The next example involves an- 
other New England manufacturer 
who started in business about five 
years ago. The first order amount- 
ing to approximately $1,300 was 
handled on a cash basis due to lack 
of information. As the business 
progressed we allowed them small 
amounts of credit but this was not 
sufficient to take care of their re- 
quirements because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the business. Our credit 
department representative called on 
them personally, obtained up-to-date 
figures, became acquainted with the 
personnel of the organization who 
were hard-working and active in the 
business. We extended credit up to 
$5,000 or $6,000 per month until 
the end of the war when they ran 
into financial difficulties because of 
cancellation of orders. At that time 
they owed us $10,000 but after re- 
viewing their situation during an- 
other personal visit, we had con- 
fidence that they would survive and 
accepted their note for $10,000, to be 
retired through regular monthly pay- 
ments with the understanding that 
they would discount their current 
invoices. They have lived up to 
this agreement and the note has now 
been paid in full. 


Served as Financial Advisor 


A Michigan company started in 
business a number of years ago in 
the rear of a private home. They 
had very little capital and bought 
only from hand to mouth for cash. 
Their business expanded rapidly, 
however, and after a personal call 
on the proprietor, a line of credit 
was arranged to take care of their 
normal requirements. The war 
years, however, necessitated expand- 
ing the business which grew from a 
small garage with three or four rien 
to a modern plant employing over 
400 people. 

During this time we sold them on 
open account up to $10,000 a month 
but because of the rapid expansion 
of the business which was entirely 
on war work and the necessity of 
purchasing additional equipment 
they were unable to take care of 
their obligations in accordance with 
terms. The credit manager again 
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called on the principal owner, went 
vver their situation and learned that 
the local banks were not in a posi- 
tion to lend money. On the recom- 
mendation of the credit manager be- 
cause of the nature of their contracts 
they applied to the Defense Plant 
Corporation for a loan of $300,000 
which they obtained thereby giving 
them sufficient working capital to 
discount their bills. Over a half mil- 
lion dollars in orders resulted. 
Twenty-five years ago a small 
business was started on approxi- 
mately $3,000 capital. The busi- 
ness expanded very rapidly neces- 
sitating the purchase of new equip- 
ment with the result that it became 
slow in payments to our distributor 
in their city who handled the ac- 
count. The distributor in spite of 
the convenient location did not call 
on them to determine the real situa- 
tion and refused to ship further 
material until the old account was 
paid. The customer then applied 
to Norton Company for help with 
the result that a credit department 
representative visited the plant and 
agreed after carefully reviewing the 
facts to allow unlimited credit as 
long as it discounted bills. This 
customer lived up to its agreement 
and is now in splendid financial 
shape with a net worth of approxi- 


mately $500,000. 


Importance of Personal Visits 


These examples, and there are 
many others we could use, empha- 
size the importance of the credit 
man making personal visits to cus- 
tomers’ plants. In many cases it is 
impossible to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of the customer’s busi- 
ness and the personnel in any other 
way. It is our experience that al- 
most without exception the customer 
or prospect is willing to talk frankly 
about his affairs to a supplier when 
he would be reluctant to give the 
same information through the usual 
channels and where inquiry through 
correspondence just could not have 
produced the proper information to 
warrant credit approval. And in 
passing may I say don’t coordinate 
sales and credit activities by trying 
to use salesmen for work of this 
kind. Use the information they can 
give but you men in the credit 
department should do the investi- 
gating. 

And now let us turn briefly to the 
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second problem. 

How can over-due accounts be 
collected without incurring ill will 
which would result in complete loss 
of future business? Here, too, I 
would like to illustrate with case 
histories, one which turned out un- 
successfully and one which proved to 
be a fine solution to the specific 
problem involved. 


Importance of Collection Work 


For a period of years we had sold 
an account with a potential sales 
volume in six figures, actually with 
sales for us of $50,000 a year. Fi- 
nancial trouble developed, a repre- 
sentative of the banks with a real 
stake in the business appeared in a 
prominent position in the business— 
the storm warnings were out. You 
can picture the urge to reduce the 
amount outstanding in unpaid bills. 
After several months of carrying on 
the hard way, it was decided that 
we must collect the account, $22,000. 
And I, the salesman, was elected to 
tell this, one of the ten largest ac- 
counts in my territory, that if they 
didn’t pay, no more shipments could 
be made. But in spite of the time 
and effort which credit and sales 
had put into this problem, we didn’t 
get the information that some in 
their organization had about what 
was going on behind the scenes, for 
within a matter of days after we 
had made the fateful decision to col- 
lect or else, $1,000,000 in cash was 
made available and the plant be- 
came the subsidiary of a successful 
company making the same line of 
products. Do I need to tell the rest 
of the story? Yes, we collected the 
money but we lost the account. We 
had been patient for months but we 
didn’t wait quite long enough be- 
cause we didn’t investigate quite 
throughly enough. There is no sub- 
stitute for on-the-spot investigations 
by a skillful credit department in- 
vestigator. 


Where Basic Information Counts 


And just one more example of the 
successful approach, the patient, 
careful investigation which makes 
possible the right decision. An ac- 
count, again in five figures, $30,000 
or $40,000 a year, which was owned 
as a result of a succession of events 
by a doctor, who as you might sus- 
pect had little know-how about oper- 





ating an industrial company in the 
metal working field. Potentially it 
was a money-maker and therefore 
worth saving but the account was 
always several months overdue. Our 
credit manager with that of another 
major supplier went on the board. 
With their sound financial and oper- 
ating advice available, the business 
prospered and eventually was sold to 
a much larger company. Complete 
and basic information again saved 
a business and incidentally the doc- 
tor’s investment, a good account for 
the major suppliers and a livelihood 
for several hundred people in the 
community. 

Yes, there is a real opportunity for 
coordinating sales and credit for 
maximum distribution. Your part 
as credit men is not a simple one. 
It will require hours of careful on- 
the-ground investigations to dig up 
the information you need to con- 
scientiously put your approval on 
orders which your sales department 
must have if the greatest selling job 
in the history of our nation’s busi- 
ness is to be handled successfully. 

Use the optimistic approach. 

Don’t try to find a reason for 
turning down the orders; try to find 
the reason for accepting them. Sup- 
plement the watchword spread on 
the cover of today’s program “guard- 
ing the nation’s profits” with an- 
other—“guarding the nation’s sales.” 

Don’t operate by remote control— 
get an investigator across the desk 
from the customer and you'll find the 
right answer in a surprising number 
of important cases. 

Remember that you and the sales 
department are on the same team. 
Coordinate your activities. Har- 
monize your efforts. Use the in- 
formation which sales can give you 
but don’t ask a salesman to inves- 
tigate a major credit problem. He 
is trained and paid to sell. Don’t 
handicap him in this effort which is 
a full-time job. 

And finally don’t calculate only 
your losses due to bad accounts; 
weigh rather the business you lose to 
competitors from companies who 
continue in business even though 
the readily available information in- 
dicates that they cannot continue 
in business for another day. Dig 
out the real facts. 

But I can hear you say, “I am 
busy. How can I spend the time to 


(Continued on page 40) 
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) You may not be in the business of exporting newly-hatched chickens to South 
; America—or shipping vitamin concentrates to Europe—or selling automobiles in 

South Africa ... but whatever you are exporting is sure to be important to you. 

r That’s why we believe you should consider the facilities of the Foreign Depart- 
d ment of the Chase which is doing business with literally thousands of American 
. manufacturers and exporters who ship goods to almost every country in the world. 
n ‘ : , ‘ 

% The Chase has correspondent banks in practically every foreign commercial center 
is and has financed shipments of virtually everything that any American business sells. 
, You benefit by the experience, knowledge and abilities of hundreds of people 
k whose sole responsibility is the Foreign Banking service of the Chase. 

| . If you are selling abroad, why not let the Foreign Department of the Chase 
Tr National Bank handle the financing of your next shipment? Inquiries are cordially 

invited and will receive the prompt attention of an experienced officer. 

2S 
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. THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
yu OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

S- : 

* HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 

rt Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

is LONDON: 6 Lombard Street : 51 Berkeley Square . Bush House, Aldwych 

Havana -: SanJuan + Panama + Colon ~- _ Cristobal + Balboa 

ily Offices of Representatives: Mexico City + Cairo + Bombay 
a * THE CHASE BANK: Paris + Shanghai + HongKong ~~ _ Tientsin 
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CREDITS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Future Calls For Courage and Foresight 


by A. N. GENTES 
2nd Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


changes and trends are taking place, both here and 

abroad, the duties of the credit executive entail 

many new responsibilities. Not only must he have 
a complete understanding of the complex factors within 
our own country that will affect the extension of credit, 
but, in addition, in the proper performance of his duties, 
he must have the ability to evaluate the many important 
developments in world affairs that will directly reflect 
themselves in the determination of terms, either on do- 
mestic or foreign sales. In commerce, credit has been 
described as the sale of goods or the transfer of 
property upon promise of deferred payment, and this 
definition holds true whether credit be extended within 
or without the borders of our own country. Credit, as 
the term is used in its broader application, or the willing- 
ness to extend credit, is extremely sensitive to changes 
and trends, and in that respect, it may be compared to 
a delicately balanced weather vane that veers in direc- 
tion with each passing breeze. 

Our economy has suffered many severe shocks and 
dislocations in the past ten or fifteen years and it is self- 
evident that anything that affects business affects credit. 
Beginning with 1932 and the so-called New Deal era of 
planned economy, business suffered from the over- 
zealous, but not too intelligent machinations of a group, 
which seemed determined, as the long years passed, to 
break down business to a point where government could 
take over control. Queer economic theories were pro- 
pounded and put into practice, and basic economic laws 
were flouted. The N. R. A. came and went, pigs were 
killed and crops plowed under, while millions of people 
in the United States and abroad went hungry. So-called 
“Captains of Greed” were tied to the whipping post 
almost daily, and the Government debt rolled merrily 
onward and upward. Within the period mentioned, we 
also had the most devastating war in world history, 
necessitating first the disruptive influence of conversion 
from peace-time production to all-out production for the 
war effort, and, secondly, reconversion to peace-time 
production at the war’s end. Many of the changes and 
controls resulting from the impact of the war, some of 
which were justified and others wholly unjustified, have 
carried over into the present period. Production, sales, 
distribution and price adjustments have been disrupted 
and retarded to a point where our judgment as credit 
executives is clouded with the uncertainties of the future. 

Let us examine some of the problems that will have 
to be studied, in order to enable us to chart our future 
course intelligently in the extension of credit. It will 


~ In these eventful and historic days when significant 
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be found in this examination that some of these prob- 
lems lead us directly into other problems. 


Problems Credit Men Must Face 


Perhaps we should consider first the higher manufac- 
turing costs and selling prices brought about by a num- 
ber of factors such as union demands, war financing, 
shortages, and the devaluation of the dollar. 

The price at which a unit is marked for sale in the 
retail shop is of vital importance to each of us individu- 
ally and it is not necessary for us to go farther afield than 
within our own families to know that a reluctance to 
purchase at high prices already is in evidence. In a 
recent report to the stockholders of one of the large de- 
partment stores in New York City, its president stated 
in part, “the surge of indiscriminate buying of consumer 
goods is over—merchandise of improved quality is 
gradually becoming more plentiful—commitments for 
future delivery presently deserve extreme caution—we 
are conscious of the inherent dangers and are taking 
appropriate steps to follow a conservative course.” In 
October, the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
had this to say—‘‘Reports from many areas indicate 
that we may be approaching what might be termed an 
industrial buyers’ strike. Prices in many cases are so 
fantastic that purchases cannot be justified. Buying at 
any price to keep a plant running may be approaching an 
end. Shutdowns due to strikes and material shortages 
are seriously affecting the pay income of industrial 
workers and a drop in buyers’ and consumers’ demands 
is bound to result.” The price of food, clothing and other 
actual necessities of life is so high that the family pocket- 
book has suffered a relapse and little funds are left to 
save for the purchase at prevailing prices of a new 
radio, an electric refrigerator, a new car, or the other 
articles we may have wanted for the past several years. 
I leave to your consideration whether a buyers’ strike or 
the inability to purchase is of importance to the pur- 
veyor of credit, and, assuming that it is, we are led into 
a consideration of inventories. 


Lower Demand Lowers Prices 


According to reports made public by the Department 
of Commerce, over-all business inventories—manufac- 
turing, retail and wholesale—increased about $1,100,- 
000,000 in August to an all-time peak of about $31,000,- 
000,000 at the end of that month, compared with 
$27,000,000,000 in August 1945 and an average of 
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$24,500,000,000 for the period 1939 through 1944. The 
war created serious shortages of capital and consumer 
goods within our own country and abroad and apparent- 
ly some time will elapse before the saturation point is 
reached. However, our productive capacity has been 
stepped up substantially during the war period and in 
some quarters the belief exists that full supplies of some 
types of goods may be available much sooner than was 
previously anticipated. The buying public, at times, &- 
hibits peculiar psychological traits. If a commodity is 
in short supply and difficult to obtain (and to paraphrase 
the slogan of the Post Office Department) neither snow 
nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night will discourage the 
purchaser from standing in line for hours on end to pur- 
chase an inferior product at a high price. But this does 
not hold true when supply and demand approach a better 
balance, for at that time, purchasers become extremely 
price and quality conscious and a reversal from a sellers’ 
market to a buyers’ market can occur with little warning, 
causing a shift from a voluntary to an involuntary ac- 
cumulation. Inventory figures, while apparently not 
serious at this time, should be watched carefully, as the 
situation has dangerous potentialities, particularly when 
consumer goods of improved quality become available. 

The O. P. A. has retarded the smooth functioning of 
business, perhaps more than any other one unit of 
government control, but suffice to say, it is a dying duck 
and we will let it rest in peace. 


The Problem of Wage Increases 


With respect to labor, I believe you will agree with 
me when I say that no one begrudges the worker suffi- 
cient remuneration for proper housing, food, clothing 
and the enjoyment of life commensurate with the type 
of his work and productive capacity, but a large number 
of us do not condone the high-handed, arbitrary methods 
of the labor unions since the passage of the one-sided 
Wagner Act in 1935. Any man is entitled to leave his 
job if he is not satisfied with the conditions surrounding 
it, but, by the same token, every man should have the 
right to continue to work, as, when and where he pleases, 
if he so elects. Work stoppages and slow-downs have 
cost us millions of man hours, irretrievably lost and 
have retarded the production of certain types of mer- 
chandise at a time when, for the common good, produc- 
tion is so essential to offset the present inflationary trend. 
The attitude of the unions, to the ultimate detriment of 
labor, is alienating the sympathies of a large segment of 
our population. Our government, through recent experi- 
ence, has learned that wage increases must find their 
way into cost of production or be offset by greater out- 
put per man hour. In a recent report made by the presi- 
dent of one of our largest manufacturing companies to 
his board of directors, he stated in part—“Despite 
record production levels, the company is finding it diffi- 
cult, for the first time in its history, to earn a profit. 
Production for the third quarter of the present year, 
exceeded any peace-time rate prior to late 1941 and yet 
on sales for the three months’ period amounting to 
about $100,000,000., the company reported an operating 
loss of about $12,000,000.” If this is the experience of 
one of our largest manufacturers, how is the medium- 
sized manufacturer faring, and will a repetition or con- 
tinuance of this condition be reflected in a tightening of 
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credit terms throughout the nation? 


One Dollar Equals Sixty Cents 


Unquestionably, high prices retard sales, by reason of 
buyer resistance and while we look hopefully into the 
future for lower prices, we have probably forgotten that 
we are now working on a sixty cent dollar. On January 
30, 1934, the late President Roosevelt signed a bill fixing 
the weight of the gold dollar at 59.06 per cent of its 
former weight. The price of gold was set at $35.00 a 
Troy ounce, as against the previous price of $20.67. 
Professor George F. Warren of Cornell University, a 
few days prior to the passage of the bill, stated in part 
before a Senate Committee—“By cutting the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, you can raise prices. By raising prices, 
it becomes easier for men to pay their debts, business 
profits to accrue, and taxes to be paid. Wages inevitably 
rise as a consequence.” I can add to that statement, by 
saying that the devaluation of the dollar, together with 
other basic factors, such as demand in excess of supply, 
have a tendency to raise prices, but the rise takes place 
in a very uneven manner at a later date and price dis- 
tortions result. 

The rise in wages inevitably lags behind the rise in 
prices and the rise in salaries to the white collar class 
will certainly lag behind the rise in wages. This situa- 
tion again gives rise to buyer resistance or inability to 
purchase, to the detriment of business. Temporarily, for 
a favored few, there does exist an advantage, but when 
the rises in wages and salaries and prices even out, 
everyone on a payroll is back where he started. The 
weekly pay-envelope is fatter, but the gains are offset 
by increases in the cost of all the things we eat and wear 
and do and, meanwhile, the standard of living for those 
on fixed incomes sinks lower and lower. 

Senator Reed of Pennsylvania attacked the bill prior 
to its passage and in the light of developments over the 
past twelve years, it is interesting to hear what he had 
to say about it. “Where I think it is vitally serious lies 
in this, that we are taking from a non-political central 
banking authority practically all of its tangible assets and 
putting those assets into a highly political authority 
which may now and will really exercise most of the 
prerogatives of the Federal Reserve. It will control the 
credit of the nation. I do not think it is for the good of 
the country that our banking credits be taken from non- 
political control and thrown into the maelstrom of par- 
tisan politics. We are changing the value of our money 
not because we have to, but because we think that is 
one step toward the restoration of what we conceive to 
be a fairer price level”—some effects have already been 
felt, he said; but the full effect of “debasing the dollar” 
would not be apparent for years. While commodities 
common to international trade would react immediately 
to trade devaluation, the Senator asserted, others— 
commodities or domestic exchange—would not reflect 
the devaluation in their prices for some time. “What 
happens then?” the Senator continued. “Everybody, 
without realizing why, finds that his bills are bigger, that 
the same amount of money taken to the store on Satur- 
day night will not buy the same amount of goods. Then 
we shall see agitation for wage increases, which will 
come on only after a lag by which the plain people will 
suffer great hardships. After wages, salaries will go up, 
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but the white-collar class will suffer even longer than 
the working class. Then long after wages rise, real 
estate prices will rise.” 

In the latter part of October, 1946, Government 
economists said that the purchasing power of the dollar 
had fallen to 69 cents from 1941 and possibly will shrink 
even more. No doubt we will have a recession in some 
lines from present high prices, but the probability of 
again getting back to the old purchasing value of the 
100 cent dollar becomes more and more remote. 


Accelerated Inflation 


One of the chief fears of business today is the fear of 
inflation, or perhaps we should say, accelerated inflation, 
to be more in line with present conditions. Inflationary 
forces are set in motion by many factors, one of the most 
important of which is deficit financing in government. 
The Federal debt has risen from about 16 billion dollars 
in 1930 to about 260 billion dollars in 1946. The size of 
the debt and the deficit financing which has been resorted 
to for many years, present a serious threat, not only to 
business, but to every individual in the country, and it 
is to be hoped that we will shortly see the stabilizing 
influence of an end to this form of financing and a reduc- 
tion in debt from year to year. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s program from 1932 until the time of 
his death was dedicated to the redistribution of wealth 
and the trend towards nationalization or government 
control of all business has been a disturbing element, not 
only to business, but to the economy of the country as a 
whole. Fortunately, there has been a change in the trend 
of thought on the matter of government controls, as evi- 
denced in the recent elections. The will of the people in 
the United States and their dislike of regimentation by 
government, has finally infiltrated bureaucratic Wash- 
ington and it now seems apparent that the honeymoon of 
planned economy and regimentation is on the wane. 


Other Credit Questions 


The foregoing is merely an attempt to visualize super- 
ficially some of the problems and elements that must be 
taken into consideration in the determination of credit. 
There are many others of importance that may change 
the whole direction of business and credit. For example, 
I have in mind the possibility of future tariff changes, 
the end results of the operations of U. N., a complete 
reversal of present policies through a change in our 
National Administration, and the industrial application 
of atomic energy. 

When checking foreign credits, the same procedure is 
used as in checking of domestic credits, with the added 
necessity of checking the condition of the country in 
which the sale is made, and particularly the availability 
of dollar exchange within the foreign country. It must 
be borne in mind that buyers abroad operate in the cur- 
rencies of their own countries and, in general, the buyer 
must have the facility of purchasing dollar exchange to 
pay for his imports from the United States. Practically 
all countries of the world have foreign exchange restric- 
tions and all incoming and outgoing foreign exchange is 
generally controlled through a central government 
agency. As a consequence, importers abroad, when they 
desire to pay a bill in dollars, must apply to the control 
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for the excharge and the availability of the dollar ex- 
change is predicated on the ability of the foreign country 
to create, in some way, a sufficient amount of dollars to 
meet the collective needs of its importers, and other 
dollar requirements. Those of you who now export, 
know that the greater part of the export business of the 
United States is financed by letters of credit owned by 
the buyer abroad in favor of the seller here, or by docu- 
mentary dollar drafts drawn by the seller here on the 
buyer abroad. In the case of letters of credit, the seller 
receives cash in the United States at the time of ship- 
ment, whereas in the case of dollar drafts, the seller 
assumes the credit risk and the risk for getting his 
dollars back, until the time of the receipt of dollar pay- 
ment in the United States. 


Foreign Losses Low 


Many excellent credit risks exist in foreign countries, 
and sellers who check their names carefully and select 
their countries with discretion, find that their ratio losses 
is less than losses on domestic sales. Regardless of the 
desirability of some names abroad, it may be inadvisable, 
by reason of conditions within the foreign country, to 
sell on a draft basis, and in that event, a letter of credit 
should be requested. Information is available, through 
many sources, on conditions in various foreign countries. 
Payment experience on dollar bills and information on 
dollar exchange availability within the foreign country, 
also can be obtained, generally through any bank over- 
ating in foreign trade. 

The prospects for a substantial export business during 
the next few years are favorable. After that period, the 
possibility of exports in substantial volume ‘s somewhat 
clouded, as many intangible factors are involved. If 
other countries get into production in a large way—and 
we already have foreign competition in world markets— 
it is likely that we may lose part of our market, particu- 
larly if our prices are out of line with those quoted by 
other countries. Furthermore, a great deal depends on 
the proper functioning of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the state of our own internal eco- 
nomy. Latin America as a whole accumulated some four 
to five billion dollars in gold and foreign exchange dur- 
ing the war period, and additional funds will be made 
available to that part of the world and other countries, 
through the agency of the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and the International Monetary Fund. Asa result of the 
necessity for all-out production during the period of 
the war, productive capacity has been geared up substan- 
tially in the United States, and as conditions readjust 
themselves, competition in many lines will be keen and 
the profit margin narrower. It is likely that our economy 
will not function properly without a substantial export 
volume, and, as manufacturers, it will be to our interest 
to develop an export business to absorb part of our 


_ future productive capacity. 


Improved transportation and communication during 
the past several years have served to integrate all coun- 
tries of the world; new and improved ways of life have 
been introduced in backward nations, and new demands 
have been created. No longer can a nation live within 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THIS SHOULD BE YOU 


What Management Expects of the Credit Man 


by CLYDE FOSTER 
Vice-President, Standard Oil Company of Ohio 


cannot pretend to be an expert in the field of 
credit. However, I do have some understanding 
of the problems which you face in this important 
field, having been initiated into the lodge, as it were, 
when early in my ‘business career I served as credit 
clerk for one of Cleveland’s leading department stores. 

This did not last long as I had studied law and soon 
transferred to its practice. Credit, and particularly the 
collection of bad debts seemed to follow me, however, 
and my connection with The Standard Oil Company, is 
principally due to contacts I made with it while serving 
as Receiver for a certain corporation account which it 
had served not wisely, but too well. 

I have occupied my present position, which includes 
responsibility for credit, for only a short time, and did 
not establish its credit policy. I believe, however, that 
our credit policy as previously established by 
others is sound, and do not anticipate making 
any material changes in it. 


= As will be quite apparent from my remarks, I 
a 


Enterprise Involves Risk 

Early impressions are lasting impressions, 
and I believe that I can best describe our 
credit policy by relating an experience I had 
on my first job as a Credit Clerk. Late one 
afternoon I was busily engaged in consider- 
ing requests for credit approval when the 
President of the company walked up to my desk. “Fos- 
ter,” he said, “you are a new man here. Have you ap- 
proved any requests for credit today which will later 
cause us losses?” “I hope not, sir,” I promptly replied, 
and as a neophyte in credit work was amazed with his 
prompt come-back of “Well, if you haven’t, you’ve 
probably turned away a lot of business we should 
have had.” 

It is certainly true that aggressiveness and the accept- 
ance of risks on an intelligent basis are as basic as 
any principles which control sound business enterprise. 
Our credit policy is based on these principles, and 
might be very simply stated as “the utilization of credit 
to obtain maximum profitable sales without taking un- 
warranted risks.” While simple in statement, I am 
deeply aware of the qualities of patience, skill and 
understanding necessary to the successful carrying on 
of such a policy. I am also aware that as to retail sales, 
accounting costs, rather than credit losses, are likely to 
represent the principal factor which limits the extension 
of credit sales. 


While our Company’s credit losses have been low, 
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I am sure that this is the result of the administrative 
practices which have been built up over a long period of 
years, and not to any appreciable degree due to the 
turning away of business which we should have 
enjoyed. 


From One Dollar to Thousands 


As you may know, The Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio is principally a marketing company whose sales 
operations are largely confined to the State of Ohio. In 
recent years, however, the Company has extended its 
operations to include the production, purchase, sale 
and transportation of crude oil, and to some extent, of 
products, in a dozen states to the west and south, pri- 
marily for the purpose of securing more economic access 
to the crude oil supplies necessary for the operation of 
its refineries. While this expansion has posed 
many new and difficult problems for our 
Credit Department, its primary function re- 
mains that of serving the Company’s sales 
operations in Ohio. These sales operations 
are not limited to any class of customer, but 
comprise a rather complete cross-section of 
all agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile 
and consumer interests in the state. 


In serving these interests our accounts 
range from credit sales based on a fill of 
gasoline at a service station, through deferred payment 
accounts for tires, batteries and accessories, house service 
for heating oils, farm accounts, dealer stations, jobbers 
and major oil companies, and all types of business con- 
cerns from the corner hardware store through contrac- 
tors and large and small industrial plants. The values 
involved in these transactions range from many which 
total less than a dollar to the thousands of dollars in- 
volved in the sale of crude oil and products by pipeline 
or river barge. 


Four Important Principles 


In establishing our credit policy, and the administra- 
tive practices necessary for its operation and control, 
we have found that the same principles which govern 
other management functions should be made to govern 
credit transactions. Such experience has led us to 
believe that the more important of these principles 
are as follows: 

1. That not only top management, but as nearly 
as may be all levels of management concerned with the 
administration of a policy should be given the oppor- 
tunity to aid in its formation, and in the development 
of the procedures whereby the policy is to be adminis- 
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tered. 


2. That as evolved, the policy itself and the plan for 
its administration be so clearly spelled out that it can 
be readily understood by all who are charged with 
its administration. 

3. That the delegation of responsibility for the 
administration of the policy, and authority commen- 
surate with such responsibility, be carried down to the 
lowest effective level. 


4. That control techniques be established to insure 
that the policy defined is actually followed according to 
the plan. 


Truck-Driver Is Credit Man 


In my judgment, none of the principles outlined 
above is of greater importance than that of fixing 
responsibility for performance at the lowest effective 
level in the organization. In other words, the soundest 
decisions are ordinarily arrived at by those who are 
most intimately acquainted with the facts. In following 
this principle, we have found it both practical and profit- 
able to permit truck drivers, salesmen and division 
clerks to open and control credit accounts each, how- 
ever, within definite limits. By so doing, the central 
staff, including the Credit Manager, is relieved of a 
great mass of detail. This, in turn, permits these 
people to concentrate their attention on unusual credit 
cases ; to further development of credit as a tool for use 
in increasing sales, and to the design and establishment 
of improved administrative practice. At the same time, 
it releases the same staff for the exercise of the functions 
of over-all control through review of the records of 
those who are charged with the direct responsibility of 
credit administration. 

In reviewing our Company’s credit policy and its 
administration for the purpose of determining what its 
top management needs and expects from the Credit 
Department, the following appear to me to represent 
the basic requisites. The first three have to do with the 
type of personnel, which I believe should be engaged in 
this type of work, while the following five include the 
degree of technical skill which should, in my opinion, 
apply to the job: 

1. That its personnel should have a real interest in, 
and ability to get along with the other fellow, both in 
and out of the company, remembering at all times that 
they are to an unusual degree the custodians of the 
company’s customer good-will, and that in the exercise 
of the credit function, it is necessary to be diplomatic 
as well as firm. 

I might also say that the credit manager is the cus- 
todian of a very substantial portion, at least, of our 
company’s assets. As I recall our last balance sheet, 
about one-eighth of the assets, in our own business, 
at least, are represented by balances due us from cus- 
tomers. 

2. They should have open and inquiring minds which 
are not lulled to sleep by currently happy credit condi- 
tions, nor unduly dismayed by conditions which appear 
to be adverse. In particular, they should have a “nose 
for any news” which may affect the company or its 
relationship with its customer from a credit viewpoint. 


3. They should realize that, whether or not their 
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activities are considered a function of sales, the success 
of their work is inseparably linked with successful per- 
formance of the sales department. 

4. They should be competent analysts, with a suffi- 
ciently broad knowledge of finance to properly inter- 
pret financial statements as applied in credit determina- 
tion. 

5. They should have a complete knowledge of credit 
and collection procedures in general use, with specific 
knowledge of the credit practices of the petroleum indus- 
try, as well as those of the company. 

6. They should be fully informed as to all govern- 
mental regulations affecting credit, and the precise 
application of such regulations to the company’s business. 

7. They should have specific knowledge of the legal 
procedures necessary to protect the interest of the 
company when bankruptcy, receivership, assignments, 
extension agreements and bulk sales transactions occur. 
They should also be familiar with the procedures re- 
quired for filing attested accounts on public work and 
claims with surety companies based on default or 
defalcation. 

8. Most certainly also, they should actively partici- 
pate in the affairs of national and local credit groups, 
both as a means of further developing their own knowl- 
edge and skill, and as a means of aiding in the establish- 
ment of a sound pattern of credit handling which will 
redound to the benefit of the company, the community 
and the nation. 


Current Costs and 
Credit 


(Continued from page 11) 


rough-house that may be just ahead? 

This country is fortunate indeed in that many of to- 
day’s credit men cut their eye teeth in the past post-war 
period, from 1918 to 1920. They know very well what 
happened then. The election has not altered the possi- 
bility that much the same sort of thing may be about 
to happen today. 

There seems to be no substitute for human experience. 
Mankind apparently has to make the same mistakes over 
and over again. History over the centuries has shown 
that disaster follows any attempts to tinker in time of 
peace, with the law of supply and demand, in labor, 
materials, prices, or any other phase of economy. 

Let us hope that because many of you have lived 
through so many past mistakes in this country, wou will 
be able to soften the mistakes that we may make, this 
time. It is certainly reassuring to the managers of indus- 
trial enterprises that the credit problems of the difficult 
time to come are in the hands of seasoned men, such 
as those to whom I am writing. 

As I see it, 1947 is the credit man’s year. Eventually 
—let us hope by 1948—the salesman, who has had little 
to do for years, may come into play. But in the mean- 
time, the destiny of industry may fall squarely into your 
laps. I hope that you will treat it courageously, and 
do your best to preserve it for full-fledged recovery 
under the free competitive system, which we fought 
this last war to maintain. 
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Profits of Industry 


(Continued from page 5) 


strong in this country, if we want to keep our place and 
position in the world. The only major difference be- 
tween our country and the rest of the world is in 
production. Take production from us, and you have 
what you can now see in those countries which do not 
have it. The struggle for survival in business is as old 
as history itself. The hazards are always existent. The 
mortality of business is very high. I am not certain of 
the figures now, but we formerly found that 80% of 
those in business today would not be in business ten 
years from now. 


Lean Years Come All Too Often 


Some say classical competition does not exist any 
more. I do not know what its name might be today, but 
it surely feels and looks like competition when one finds 
so many businesses—and big ones too—who were in 
business and solvent 10- 20- 30- 40 years ago, who are 
no longer solvent. Where are they today? The lean 
years come as readily as the fat ones and most of the 
time, according to the record, the lean years come too 
often. 

The only wealth-making process in our country is 
production, at a profit. If industry had shown deficits 
for the last 17 years, there would be no industry. 

Recently we have been putting the cart before the 
horse. We raise wages before we know that we can afford 
to do so. This conflicts with maintaining a high standard 
of living because when we raise wages first we have to 
raise prices and when we raise prices we get inflation, 
and when we have inflation we reduce the standard of 
living because the dollar will buy less instead of more. 

The history of this country has been, is and should 
continue to be toward ever lower prices—this and this 
alone is the reason we have such a high standard of 
living and why we excel in the world. Let this be 
changed and we will go into the winter of our existence 
as the leading nation. 

High wages—this country believes in high wages, 
and pays them too. The proof is—compare with the 
rest of the world. 

There is so much to do in this country right now and 
in the world for that matter that you could keep this 
country busy for many years to come. 


The opportunities are as great, if not greater than 
ever in this country, but—and it is a very big but— 
there must be honest and fair cooperation and effort 
between all the parties concerned, and that means just 
about every productive person in the country. 


Corporations Net Tiny Sum 


Let us not forget the lean years as well as the fat 
years. Surely all remember the ups and downs of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, as well as profits. 

Business must be able to make good profits when 
business is at a high level of operation, in order that it 
may accumulate reserves for survival and obtain capital 
for growth and expansion. 

Out of the total national income only a small percent- 
age goes to capital as earnings, and still smaller sum as 
dividends, but as to wages and salaries a few figures 


might prove interesting (from U. S. Department of 
Commerce). 


(1) (2) 
Total National Total Compensation Percentage of 


Income of Employes (2) to (1) 
1929 83.3 billions 53.1 billions 62% 
1936 9 43.0 66 
1937 71.5 48.3 67 
1938 64.2 45.1 70 
1939 70.8 48.1 68 
1940 77.6 42.3 67 
1941 96.9 64.5 68 
1942 122.2 84.1 68 
1943 149.4 106.3 71 
1944 160.7 116.0 72 
1945 161.0 114.5 71 


The remainder went to payment of taxes, interest, 
rents, royalties, profits to unincorporated enterprises, 
and the balance to corporations. The amount to cor- 
porations was an average of only 4% on net worth for 
the dividends and the balance for reserves for survival 
in a very competitive world. 


Credits at Home and Abroad 


(Continued from page 18) 


itself and assume an important place in world affairs. 
Likewise, business, to insure a successful and progres- 
sive future, must broaden its horizon and take an ag- 
gressive and active part in world trade. 

The credit executive has had a difficult fifteen years. 
His responsibilities in the years ahead will be greater 
than ever before, and the future course of business, 
to a great extent, will depend on his foresight and his 
wisdom in meeting the many problems as they arise. 


Changes in Actual and Real* Average Weekly Wage Earnings 


3 October 1946 % Change from 1939 

Industries 1939 Actual Real*® Actual Real* 
Automobiles............. $32.91 $53.12 $35.58 + 61.4 + 8.1 
ee 29 88 .28 33.68 + 68.4 +12.7 
Petrol. & Coal........... 32.62 55.20 36.97 + 69.2 +13.3 
Lumber & Timber........ 19.06 38.79 25.98 +103.5 +36.3 
Se 16.77 41.54 27.82 +147.7 +65.9 
Gen. Retail Mdse......... 17.80 28.57 19.14 + 60.5 + 7.5 
All Manufacturing....... 23.86 45.83 30.70 + 92.1 +28.7 
Bit. Coal Mining......... 23.88 61.00 40.86 +155.4 +71.1 


* Actual weekly dollar earnings adjusted to"change in cost of living index, to show change in real earnings 
power. 


in terms of purchasing 


Figures from monthly bulletin cf the National City Bank of New York. 
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THE CREDIT EXECUTIVE'S LIBRARY 


A Monthly Review of Timely Books 


by DR. CARL D. SMITH 
Director of Education, NACM 


Public Relations by W. Emerson Reck, Director of 
Public Relations, Colgate University, published by Har- 
per and Bros., N. Y., 1946, $3.00. 


While this book has been written primarily for the 
use of colleges and universities, the principles and pro- 
cedures presented in it are just as applicable to local 
units of the National Association of Credit Men or to 
other business, industry and labor groups which work 
for and with the public. The author seeks to emphasize 
the steps, the procedures, the policies and the people 
through which good public relations can be achieved and 
maintained. The reader will soon discover that a single 
minded point of view is not presented, but instead a 
wide diversification of recorded and tested experience 
is given, 

As credit managers and other executive read this 
book, they will be impressed with the validity of the 
ten basic principles of good public relations and the 
eleven essential steps to be taken when instituting a 
public relations program. The chapters dealing with the 
qualifications of the public relations director and the 
chief executive’s relationship to public relations are well 
worth reading. Those sections that give consideration 
on how to organize and how to integrate a well-de- 
veloped plan of public relations provide many excellent 
and usable ideas. The executive, as he reads, will need 
to think of the college family, the prospective students, 
and parents in terms of the membership of his associa- 
tion or of his customers. He will not need to stretch his 
imagination much when he reads of. the relationships 
with the local community, with other institutions, with 
editors and other public relation officials for the prob- 
lems of the higher educational institution are quite 
similar to those of a business association, or enterprise. 
This volume provides valuable suggestions for develop- 
ing an adequate public relations program through the 
co-operation of staff members, through special events 
and services, through the telephone, correspondence, 
publicity and through adequate research. Members of 
the Credit Men’s Association will find the chapter on 
ethics and public relations well worth reading. The 
author emphasizes high ethical standards with which 
our Association members are in hearty agreement. 


Labor-Management Economics by W. V. Owen, Profes- 
sor of Economics, Purdue University, in collaboration 
with Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, Management 
Engineers, Ronald Press, 1946, $2.00. 


Especially in days of industrial conflict, it behooves 
management to keep constantly alert for means by 
which the tone of industrial relations may be improved. 
Executives will not have wasted valuable time in reading 
this book prepared specifically for management and 
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labor leadership at all levels. 

Part I deals with employer-employee economics. The 
first two chapters are concerned with a clear-cut state- 
ment of the position and the functions of management 
and an understanding of production and its risks and 
costs, and are therefore more directly related to the 
economic interests of employers. The next three chap- 
ters deal with the economics of wages, of labor, and of 
unionism, and are consequently directly related to the 
interests of the employee. In the final chapter the 
authors most effectively point out the economic back- 
ground of some of the major industrial relations prob- 
lems, and demonstrate the importance of the role of 
economics in sound industrial relations. Such familiar 
subjects as expansion and contraction, bargaining, re- 
striction of output, seniority, inequality, labor legisla- 
tion, the guaranteed annual wage, and individual in- 
terests as opposed to group interests, are discussed from 
an economic viewpoint in an interesting and practical 
manner. 

Part II presents the economic framework within 
which is portrayed some of the economic forces, con- 
cepts, and relations that provide the economic mechanics 
for producing, marketing and consuming goods. The 
executive will obtain a better understanding as to how 
business institutions and labor organizations function 
in an economic environment and will appreciate many 
of the reasons why these organizations and institutions 
behave as they do in such an environment. He will also 
gain knowledge of the terms of the labor contract and 
some of the essential economic considerations that must 
be taken into account in the preparation and review of 
these contracts. The 120 pages are full of pertinent and 
usable information of the type that every executive seeks, 
no matter what his responsibilities or obligations may 
be. Even credit executives will do well to stir their 
mental processes with a thorough reading of this book. 


Lincoln’s Incentive System by James F. Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of Lincoln Electric Co., McGraw-Hill, 1946, $2.00. 


The author has put incentive management on the 
business map. Here is a book that every executive can 
read with profit even though he may not agree with the 
author. Incentive management as Mr. Lincoln sees it 
is a philosophy of industry and life which starts with 
the needs of society and depends primarily for its 
success on the development of the individual’s latent 
abilities. He makes no attempt to state this philosophy 
in terms of a formula but rather in principles that are 
made objective by showing the results achieved. 

The initial chapter deals with the results of incentive 
management in a manner that grips the reader’s interest 
immediately and holds it by means of well-designed 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“TL LIKE THIS BUSINESS” 


The Job Ahead Presents A Challenge to Credit Men 


by W. J. GERWE 


Automotive Sales Dept., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Chicago 


a JOB AHEAD that is going to require a great 

deal from sales and credit people. That lush 

period of more buyers than product is about over, 
and very shortly both credit and sales will be called 
upon to do a truly constructive industry job. 

During the war years there was no problem con- 
fronting sales or credit—Industry was in a seller’s mar- 
ket and salesmen pretty generally were what might be 
called “allocation specialists’—credit men, faced with 
Government directives and regulated credit, certainly 
did not have to use their abilities to any great extent. 

As I see it, the job that lies ahead is going to be a 
SELLING job—a selling job that will call for close 
co-operation between credit and sales. 

This war has proved that American industry can pro- 
duce practically anything and everything in unlimited 
quantities. What then does this producing ability mean 
now? It means, of course, that if we can produce war 
materials in gigantic quantities, we can also produce 
peace-time products in quantities heretofore unheard of. 


: I truly believe that industry is on the verge of 
we 


Demand Must Be Increased 


Never before has America had so many acres of fac- 
tory floor space available—such quantities of all kinds of 
machinery ready to whirl into product production. In 
ordinary times, it would take normal production facili- 
ties a considerable period to produce peace-time needs— 
however, under our expanded production facilities these 
needs will be turned out in a very much shorter time. © 

After this bulge need for replacement of peace-time 
products has been met, what then will we do with our 
giant producing structure? To shrink it back to pre-war 
dimensions surely is not progress, and it is doubtful if 
it could even be done. To continue making goods for 
peace-time on the grand scale of which all of these facili- 
ties are capable, we must expand that consumption to 
the point that it absorbs the goods we make . . . and 
that is where sales and credits come into the picture. 

The only way to remove the bottle-neck of restricted 
consumption and do an adequate job of market expan- 
Sion is through proper handling of credits in a great 
selling effort. 

There is an old adage in salesmanship that “you can’t 
hit a target unless you can see it”—and if you and I in 
our respective responsibilities of credits and sales, can’t 
see that target of 167 billion dollars of cash consumer 
purchasing power, then I say to you that we cannot do 
@ successful job. 
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I have taken as my theme “I Like This Business,” 
and at this point I would like to explain briefly just 
what I mean by “liking this business.” 


You Have To Like Your Job 


What I really mean is—liking your job—for I believe 
that for anyone, regardless of what type or kind of job 
he is doing, to be successful, he must like his job. Liking 
one’s job, and having a true appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the job and where it fits in relation to the whole, 
is highly important, and, to my way of thinking, liking 
one’s job means understanding. 

Men who head up departmental activity have the 
responsibility of reflecting this spirit of liking their job 
down through their departments—they are dependent 
upon the men in their departments to carry out the job 
in their contact with others. How well they do that job, 
and what they reflect, can only be the result of their 
training and what has been done to have these men 
know where they fit, what their responsibilities are, 
which all has for its objective “liking this business.” 

There is one thing we earn in this life that we cannot 
buy, and that is reputation; your reputation, the repu- 
tation of your department, is something you have earned 
—good or bad; your department reputation is a direct 
reflection of the men in that department—and don’t 
forget, these men reflect you. If you are inclined to cut 
corners, to do things hastily, then I’ll bet your organiza- 
tion handles its job in the same way. The Credit Depart- 
ment has a splendid opportunity of building company 
reputation and company good-will with its customers, 
and, truly, I believe that the credit department is in a 
position to do an outstanding job fostering and creating 
good-will with customers, 

A company’s strongest asset is its manpower. Yes, 
the buildings, mortar, the machinery, etc., are the tan- 
gible assets of a company, but the most important asset 
a company owns is its men. Physical assets can be de- 
stroyed over night, but if the company is strong in its 
men, it will go on rebuilding its physical assets, and 
never losing position in its industry, for the men who 
are the company will carry on in their relation with the 
customer. Truly, a company is known by its men. 

Letting the customer know in a practical way that 
you are interested in his business problems—that you 
do, as a representative of your company, appreciate his 
business—is a bas‘cally sound business principle—just 
a simple, basic fundamental of good selling, and truly, 
credits are a function of sales. 

A sound sales point of view is, in my opinion, essen- 
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The Laws of Credit at 
Your Finger Tips 


While it could never substitute for a good lawyer, the 1947 
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of 
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tial to creating a success in credit work, for credits 
(accounts receivable) are again a definite asset of the 
company, and many businesses expect a return on 
accounts receivable; that means that particular care 
must be exercised in placing accounts receivable, for, 
as a rule, no company possesses an unlimited amount 
of money to put into this phase of its asset structure, 
and the limitation, therefore, should be governed by 
economics of sales. Accounts receivable reflect the crea- 
tion of sales; therefore, the credit men must co-operate 
with sales to see to it that accounts receivable are both 
economic and productive. 

We have all become a bit soft in the last 5 years. I 
refer to that lush period when there were more buyers 
than product, also the regimenting of credit, when 
credit men had to refer to Regulation “W” and tell 
the customer to pay his bill by the 10th of the following 
month, or they would freeze his credit, and they were 
supported in this by Government control. Government 
restrictions are now off, and we again are handling 
credits on a free competitive basis, placing money where 
it will do the company the most good, and produce the 
greatest sales result; therefore, I think that credit men 
today can begin to think about credit philosophies that 
will produce good sales results. 


Credit Man Saves Account 
For example, I know of a situation during the recent 





depression where a credit man came up with a program 
enabling a customer, who was. frozen from the stand- 
point of credit terms, to buy the company’s merchandise 
on a cash basis, and also with an over-ride on the product 
purchased to apply against the old account. This pro- 
gram was accepted by the Sales Department, and a good 
sales job was done as a result. That is truly an indica- 
tion of sales and credit working together for the good 
of the business. 

We must all get ready for the great market oppor- 
tunity that lies directly ahead. Getting ready involves 
many things—a revaluating of our markets and the 
customers who make up those markets—establishment 
of credit philosophies the sales department can capitalize 
upon. Literally, we are on the threshold of a great new 
marketing era. You might liken this to “company com- 
ing,” and when we have company coming, we get ready. 
We plan for that company, and, truly, with the market- 
ing opportunities that are going to be afforded all of us, 
we can well take inventory of ourselves to make sure 
we are ready for this great market opportunity that will 
soon be ours. 

There is a great opportunity afforded all of us in the 
JOB AHEAD if we will “Like our business,” if we 
well reflect that attitude to people taking direction from 
us ; if we will get ready and get our organization ready 
for the job, then I believe that sales and credits can go 
marching down the road to a great prosperity. 
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Dec. 12, 1946 
Dear Sir: 


Responsible financial leaders of the country are warn- 
ing the nation of the danger of government control of 
the credit system. Certainly the period 1929 to 1939 
was no “credit” to the private institutions and individ- 
uals who restricted the full use of government credit for 
industrial production. If the opinions of these same in- 
dividuals once more prevail and government credit is 
relegated to the position of an emergency shot in the arm, 
the next depression will undoubtedly convulse the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation to a greater extent than 
the “last” one. 

As money is a medium of exchange, and exchange 
relates to the transfer of commodities which is termed 
“doing business’, the importance of the question whether 
the control of credit or money should be in the hands 
of private individuals or the representatives of the 
people, is readily appreciated. Aside from the fact that 
the U. S. Constitution provides that Congress shall 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, experience 
and common sense tells us that this tremendous power 
better rest in Congress. 

A simple system of government co-insurance of all 
bank loans to manufacturing enterprises, optional with 
the banks, would prove of inestimable value when and 
if the country is faced with an economic crisis. Inasmuch 
as banks are to a certain extent custodians of their 
depositors “money”, their reluctance to risk such funds 
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during a declining market of itself further accentuates 
unfavorable trade fluctuations. 

It is to be hoped that if anything at all is done with 
relationship to government credit, legislation be enacted 
making possible a continuous flow of needed credit or 
money, not solely in war time, but at all times when 
ordinary banking and credit facilities cannot cope wit 
unfavorable economic situations. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN CASCIONE 


Credit Executive’s Library 
(Continued from page 22) 


graphic charts, pertinent factual materials, and pictorial 
illustrations. Having proven his philosophy by reference 
to accomplished results, the author proceeds to outline 
the changes that are necessary to apply the system in 
our economy. These changes include a new attitude in 
the worker and a new philosophy on the part of manage- 
ment’s responsibility for the development of the worker. 

The next six chapters are devoted to an explanatory 
statement of the author’s theories on the need for com- 
petent leadership, how income should be divided, the 
relation of government to incentive management, how 
collective bargaining has become civil war in industry, 
how an advisory board can be used as a means of keep- 
ing in closer contact with the worker, and how jobs are 
made. The treatise includes a chapter on how to install 
piecework, one on how to install the incentive system, 
anothér on starting a business under the incentive man- 
agement plan, and a final chapter on the economics of 
incentive management. 
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THE CREDIT MAN'S RESPONSIBILITIES 






What Does He Owe to Management---Or To Himself ? 


Credit Manager, Coopers, Inc., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


It seems to me the very first 

= responsibility of a credit man- 

w ager is to the management of 

his own firm, If he puts any 

other responsibility ahead of this 

then he is destined to fail in his 
profession. 

Although you may never have 
looked at it from quite this angle I 
think you will agree with me that 
the credit manager’s responsibility 
to the management of his own firm 
is to contribute to the profits of the 
business. Notice that I said con- 
tribute, not conserve. I think there 
is a considerable difference in the 
meanings of the two words. 

A credit manager who is content 
to conserve the profits of the business 
is doing what I would call a passive, 
and perhaps, a passable job. But 
he is failing to measure up to his 
full responsibility to his own firm. 
Any firm could well afford to do 
without a credit manager if they 
permit him to follow a policy of sell- 
ing only the known safe risks and to 
enforce an inflexible, relentless, col- 
lection policy. It does not take a 
eredit manager to work under such 
an arrangememt—any good clerk 
will do a first-class job. 


Marginal Risks Vital 


If credit work could be made so 
simple, why then is it not more gen- 
erally done? There are many rea- 
sons but the most important of all 
is that credit policies must not dic- 
tate the distribution policies of any 
business—rather, it must be the 


other way around. That is why, in/ 


y 


our own case for example, we woul 

not dare to confine our selling to 
only first and second-class rated ac- 
counts. The reason we could not do 
this is because the objective of our 
business, like yours, is profitable 
operation. The management of our 
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\ illustrate this point. 


by KARL J. KRAUSE 


The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men recently held a clinic, 
designed as both a Credit and 
Collection course for relative be- 
ginners in credit work, and also 
a refresher course for those of 
greater experience. This article 
by Mr. Krause and the short 
essay on “Effective Letters” in 
an earlier issue were two of the 
lectures delivered at the Chicago 
meetings. 


company has determined that this 
calls for full production fifty-two 
weeks of the year. Such a pro- 
gram, in turn, simply will not per- 
mit a plan of distribution that will 
give us anything less than complete 
geographic coverage on a national 
scale. Our national advertising pro- 
gram is predicated on this same ob- 
jective. And I do not believe I 
need to emphasize to you that in 
the field we are in, selling directly to 
retail dealers, it would be impossible 
to achieve full geographic coverage 
by confining ourselves strictly to 
first and second-class rated stores. 
From this it should be clear that a 
capable credit manager should make 
it his first assignment to understand 
thoroughly his company’s distribu- 
tion policy and to keep himself 
posted on all sales department plans 
affecting that policy. Permit me to 
At Coopers, 


/ Inc., thanks to progressive manage- 


/ 


ment, there is unusually close co- 
operation between the sales and 
credit departments. Everyone in the 
credit department reads the weekly 
bulletin for salesmen. No new sales- 
man is sent out to a sales territory 
without first having spent time with 
us—and if he leaves thinking of his 
credit department as anything but a 
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friend and helper—if he does not 
understand our credit policies and 
the reasons for them—it is our fault. 
And to keep our credit policy “on 
the beam” we use a two way yard- 
stick in measuring credit department 
results. We not only measure the 
per cent of losses to sales, but also 
orders cancelled for credit reasons 
(less reinstatements) reduced to a 
percentage of sales. Thus if we re- 
duce the loss percentage through 
being “tough” by refusing to take 
normal risks—it shows up in a larger 
orders-cancelled-percentage — and 
vice versa. 

There is still another reason why 
we can not confine our business to 
first and second-class rated accounts. 
New accounts do not spring into 
existence with such ratings, as a 
rule. Yet these newcomers are a 
vital necessity to our business and 
to yours because all of us are con- 
stantly experiencing a normal drop- 
ping off of accounts—a normal 
death rate if you wish to call it that. 


The Credit Man’s Chance 


Thus you see there are a number 
of good reasons why the credit man- 
ager who wants to contribute to the 
profit of his business rather than just 
conserve the profit must devote a 
large share of his attention, and cer- 
tainly most of his ability, to this 
vast group of “in-between” accounts. 
These very accounts who might 
much more easily be turned down 
instead of cultivated are the ones 
who must be sold for the sake of 
complete distribution, increase in 
sales volume and therefore increase 
in profits as well. 

It is exactly in this area that a 
credit man will either make a name 
for himself with his own firm, and 
in his industry, or where he will 
fail to do so. On the one hand he 
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must be able to make enough posi- 
tive, favorable decisions that will in- 
crease the sales volume. On the 
other hand he. must not thereby in- 
crease the credit losses to the point 
where they will wipe out the gain 
in profits. It is a difficult and a 
narrow path to travel and I do not 
know when it was more difficult than 
it is now and will be for the next 
two years. You see, during the war 
there was practically a cessation of 


_births of new businesses in most 


lines. Now, with men back in civil- 
ian life and with merchandise be- 
coming more plentiful, the pent up 
accumulation of new businesses is 
beginning to blossom out. You see 
it in every line, in every community. 
Thousands upon thousands of men 
are going in business for themselves 
for the first time. Among them you 
will find many of the worth while 
stores of five years hence but you 
will also find many of the business 
failures and the credit losses of the 
next few years. 

I do not mean to imply that we 
can neglect the accounts already on 
our books. Many that are for the 
moment sound risks will move back 
into the borderline class, partly from 
the competition afforded by this 
very group of newcomers that I have 
just mentioned. But here again the 
credit man has a difficult task before 
him and yet one that offers a chance 
for constructive action. If, through 
his advice and assistance, a border- 
line account can be strengthened, 
and thus the volume of merchandise 
shipped to that store be increased, 
then he is most certainly contribut- 
ing to his company’s profits just as 
much as if that much more new 
goods was sold to a new account. 
There are good accounts on our 
books today—and it is probably true 
with your firms also—who were bor- 
derline risks at one time. Good 
credit management helped them to 
develop. 


Creditman and Management 


I would like to discuss this par- 
ticular phase of the problem more 
fully but space does not permit... We 
must consider the credit manager’s 
relationship to management. How 
should he stand in relation to his 
management? Is he merely a wholly 
subordinate clerk who is to do only 
what he is told and do no thinking 
of his own? Is he, on the other 
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extreme, an autocrat, a dictator who 
attempts to gain some petty per- 
sonal satisfaction by bending broad 
company policies to his own little 
ends? He should be neither one nor 
the other. Rather, I see a credit 
manager in his relationship to man- 
agement as an advisor in the deter- 
mination of credit policies, as an 
executive in the execution of the 
credit policies that are established 
and as an administrator in the opera- 
tion of the credit department. Ad- 
visory, executive and administra- 
tive—such are the relationships of 
a credit manager and I think you 
will agree that is a pretty big assign- 
ment. 


Creditman and Customer 


There is no doubt in my mind 
that the second responsibility of a 
credit manager is to his customer ; to 
contribute to the customer’s profit 
and stability. Just how this can be 
done is another broad question which 
would take hours to cover fully. I 
can perhaps summarize this prob- 
lem by saying that it is up to the 
credit man to learn so much about 
his customer’s business and to be so 
well posted in his own industry that 
he can soundly advise the customer 
on almost any problem he may face. 
He should particularly be able to 
give advice with respect to manage- 
ment problems of his customer— 
what the average gross markup and 
profit should be, what the over-all 
expense in relation to sales should 
be and how this should break down 
between the major elements of ex- 
pense. He should know how many 
times the customer can be expected 
to turn his stock if he is in the 
mercantile field. He should know 
the general trend of business—when 
and on what items to build up his 
stock and when and on what items 
to be cautious in his buying. All 
these things he must know if he is 
to contribute to the profit and stabil- 
ity of the customer, and that is his 
duty and responsibility. He is meet- 
ing this responsibility when custom- 
ers show their confidence in him by 
seeking his advice—by asking for his 
analyses and comparisons when they 
submit financial statements. These 
things happen to all good credit men 
regularly and are a testimonial that 
he is their friend and adviser. 

Now what about his relationship 
to our friend, the customer, whom 
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we listed as number two among 
those the credit man was responsi- 
ble to. How should he stand to this 
customer? I would say his rela- 
tionship in this instance would be 
advisory and cooperative. He should 
be a real friend to the customers of 
his firm. He should understand 
human nature, he should possess the 
necessary specialized knowledge of 
his industry and of the customer’s 
line of business to be able to give 
helpful advice and he should above 
all possess a real and constant eager- 
ness to be of service. 


Teacher and Preacher 


You all know that many men go 
into business for themselves who are 
almost wholly lacking in experience 
in the field in which they wish to 
be successful. They may have real 
ability but without a background of 
experience they are bound to make 
costly and in some cases even fatal 
mistakes during the struggle to es- 
tablish themselves. Intelligent sales- 
men can help such men a great deal 
but their help is usually limited to 
one phase of the business. The 
credit man can be both teacher and 
preacher in such cases. He can 
teach some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of management and control 
that apply to the particular line of 
business in which the customer is 
engaged. In his role of preacher he 
can tactfully establish certain prin- 
ciples of ethics on the part of the 
customer, principles which he might 
otherwise learn the hard way. 

For example, we can not assume 
that a man new in business will 
understand the harm he does him- 
self if he lets bills run overdue and 
then neglects letters concerning 
them, if he deducts discount when 
the check was mailed late, and if 
he maintains a secretive attitude con- 
cerning his financial condition. He 
must be told these things and must 
be shown how it will work out to 
his advantage if he cooperates fully 
with the houses he buys from. The 
credit manager must know how to 
work with these customers so as to 
open the door of credit for them, 
and then to keep it open. He must 
know when to close this door and 
how to close it. 

Even this is an art. No credit 
manager worthy of the name will 
slam the door in a customer’s face, 
regardless of the circumstances. He 


can never know when the salesmen 
of his firm may wish to knock on 
that door again for more business. 
And, it is well to note in passing, 
he may not know when a man turned 
down with undue harshness may be- 
come an important factor in his own 
or some other store at some future 
time when the memory of such treat- 
ment would kill all chances of doing 
business again. But I have said that 
the credit man should try to be a 
friend to the customer and if he is 
a true friend he will handle even 
the most delicate and difficult situa- 


‘ tion in such a way that the friendship 


will be left unimpaired and if a turn 
in the wheel of fortune puts that 
customer back in the running again 
there will be no grudge on his part 
standing in the way of further busi- 
ness. Try this as a test—could you 
meet your customer on an easy, 
friendly footing if he walked in the 
day after you wrote your final let- 
ter? Could you deliver that letter 
in person to his store? If not, bet- 
ter rewrite it. 

At this point it is perhaps well to 
digress for a moment. This busi- 
ness of saying “no” to a customer 
is no longer the exclusive problem 
of the credit manager. As you may 
know from your own experience, 
the scarcity of merchandise and 
products of all kinds in the last sev- 
eral years has put this word into 
the vocabulary of even the most 
ardent salesman. It is so much of a 
problem that an outstanding author- 
ity. on salesmanship, Mr. Elmer 
Wheeler, put out a little pamphlet on 
it about a year ago entitled “Take 
an Hour to Say No.” I strongly 
advise you to read it. 


Creditman and the Economy 


In third place I have listed the 
credit man’s responsibility to the 
business economy as a whole. It 
seems to me this responsibility could 
be expressed as “Sound Ethical 
Management of Credit.” The credit 
manager, and almost no one else, 
is charged with the responsibility 
to detect and correct commercial 
fraud. Credit men collectively, par- 
ticularly through the medium of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
have contributed a great deal to 
sound and ethical business legisla- 
tion and to the prevention, detection 
and prosecution of commercial fraud. 
For example, a few of the laws have 
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been sponsored almost in their en- 
tirety by the National Association 
of Credit Men. May I refer to the 
first National Bankruptcy Act and 
every succeeding Bankruptcy Act re- 
vision; to the Uniform Bulk Sales 
laws that are now on the statute 
books of almost every state in the 
Union; and to the Fictitious Name 
laws, and others. That is a job 
which is never finished and there- 
fore this responsibility of a credit 
man never ends. Before leaving this 
subject I might say he must have 
the courage to fight for the right to 
deny merchandise, even on cash 
terms, to any firm or individual 
known to be dishonest. 

What is the credit man’s peculiar 
relationship to the business econ- 
omy? I view him as a balance 
wheel. If he will exert his influence 
fully and wisely he can guide the 
energies of the salesmen of his firm 
to produce the greatest good for all 
concerned. He will counsel with the 
salesman when it is advisable to 
restrain himself and sell only as 
much as the man can handle. He 
will advise his friend, the customer, 
to use his credit fully but not to 
abuse it. He will have the courage 
to discourage men from starting in 
business where the odds are obvi- 


ously against them—such as lack of 


ability, or experience, lack of capital, 
etc. Yes, the credit man can and 
should be a balance wheel to guide 
and temper the enthusiasm of both 
salesmen and customers to the end 
that each will do the largest amount 
of really sound, good business. 

Before leaving this subject I 
might say that whenever the coun- 
try is going through a depression 
the cry is raised that there has been 
an over-expansion of credit, that the 
credit men have been negligent of 
their responsibilities—that they have 
extended credit unwisely. In 
other words, when conditions are 
bad the relationship of credit men 
as a balance wheel is fully recognized 
by most people. The trouble is that 
credit men collectively have not yet 
been able to bring about the necessity 
for, and the acceptance of, this re- 
lationship to the general public when 
conditions are on the upgrade or at 
the crest of a boom. 

Right here I would like to sound 
a word of warning. Any man or any 
group of men who is in a position 
to influence the thinking of large 
numbers of people carries a grave 


WARNING! STOP FIRE 


3 out of 4 Fires Start Here* 


TUDY these pictures and these 
causes of fire well. Organize 
your home and your family to con- 
trol these fire menaces. Employ 
the necessary experts to check wir- 
ing, cooking and heating equipment. 
Comparatively small precautions 
taken now can save you the tragic 
consequences of neglect—the pos- 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 





sible loss of your home and be- 
longings—the hopeless prospect of 
being out of a place to live. 
Check your fire insurance, too. 
Consult your local agent or broker 
about today’s higher values. Don’t 
let fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call now may save you 
thousands of dollars. ss 





CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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responsibility in how this influence 
is brought to bear. This thing called 
public opinion is dynamite and must 
be handled as such. 

Let me illustrate my point, if I 
may. Those who were credit men 
back in 1919 and the fore part of 
1920 will remember the country was 
then in a spiral of rising prices. 
Merchants would buy anything they 
could at almost any price knowing 
that whatever they paid, their in- 
ventory would be worth more to- 
morrow than today. Call it over- 
buying, call it inventory specula- 
tion—give it any name you will. The 
fact remains that stores small and 
large engaged in this practice. 

In the early months of 1920 the 
bank of the John Wanamaker De- 
partment Store in Philadelphia coun- 
seled caution. The management of 
the department store took this cau- 
tion to heart and somewhere about 
the middle of May, 1920, made a 
decision to liquidate their excess 
inventory. Large advertisements ap- 
peared in all of the Philadelphia 
newspapers announcing a 20% cut 
in prices on every item in the store. 
This action had a chain re-action 
that spread across the entire nation 
and set off the 1920-1921 depres- 
sion. 

It can perhaps be argued this de- 
pression might have come anyhow— 
and perhaps it would have. But 
that is more or less beside the point. 
The important thing to remember is 


that here was an instance where the 
credit man or credit men in the 
bank—and bankers are credit men— 
were able to influence one retail 
organization which in turn, being a 
bell-wether in its field, influenced 
the action of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of other retailers throughout 
the country. So I say there is dyna- 
mite in this business of advising a 
merchant. You want to make ab- 
solutely sure that you are right— 
that you have your facts straight. 


The Coming “Correction” 


We are going through an inter- 
esting situation in this respect right 
now. You hear a lot of talk about 
the “correction” just around the 
corner. Some say it will come dur- 
ing the spring of 1947, some claim 
it will come later next year. The 
extent of this talk is such that it 
has already influenced the merchan- 
dising policies of many retail stores, 
yet I have just finished reading an 
authoritative trade information serv- 
ice which cautions against accepting 
this idea as a fact, pointing out that 
up to now it is based on nothing 
but guesswork and can be just as 
wrong as was the prediction of gov- 
ernment economists and many others 
who said, right after V-J Day, that 
there would be mass unemployment 
within a year—a condition which 
certainly has not come to pass. The 
credit manager, in his role as an 


Where are the (Costs of Yesteryear 7 


af 


Well, if you are thinking of building costs, the answer is 


they’re out of sight. 


If you bought insurance within the 


past five years, you are probably under-insured now. 
The thing to do is to check your present insurance 
against the present cost of reproducing the property and 
then make the necessary adjustments. But do it now. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


advisor, must base his advice on 
facts, not rumors—for the effects of 
his advice are more far reaching 
than he may realize. 

The credit manager also has a re- 
sponsibility to the credit fraternity. 
Briefly stated, I think this responsi- 
bility is that he should at all times 
give his active cooperation to other 
credit men in all phases of credit 
work. Where would the credit pro- 
fession be—and where would busi- 
ness be—if credit men long ago had 
not learned the need for close and 
full cooperation with each other? 
I know of no other business or pro- 
fessional group that works together 
more closely than do credit men. 
This cooperation extends on a man 
to man basis, it is actively carried 
on between industry groups and it is 
a nationwide reality throngh the 
close relationship between local as- 
sociaions and the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


The Credit Fraternity 


Let us now give a quick glance at 
the relationship of the credit man to 
the credit fraternity. I think he 
owes it to his fellow credit men to 
be a credit to the profession—and 
this is not intended as a pun. This 
means he must be a skilled ethical 
specialist in his field. It means he 
must do what you are doing this very 
evening—never stop learning how 
to do his job better. His interest 
and his eagerness for knowledge 
must go beyond the immediate field 
of credit as it is generally thought 
of. Examine the requirements set 
up by the National Institute of 
Credit for credit managers who wish 
to qualify for a fellowship in the 
Institute. You will find required 
subjects such as Business Econom- 
ics, Effective Speaking, Applied 
Psychology, Marketing Methods, 
along with the other courses that 
are obvious requirements such as 
Credit and Commercial Laws, Credit 
Problems, Financial Statement Anal- 
ysis, Business Letters, Accounting, 
etc. I say again, he must become a 
specialist—an ethical specialist if you 
please—one who would not do any- 
thing which would violate the high 
code of ethics that the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has estab- 
lished for its members. Then will 
he do honor to his profession and be 
highly regarded by his fellow credit 
men and women. 
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At this point it may seem that the 
credit man has no further respon- 
sibilities except as they might be 
subdivisions of the four major re- 
sponsibilities we have thus far dis- 
cussed. Yet I detect still anothe: 
—in fact two more. The fifth re- 
sponsibility is to his own credit de- 
partment. A credit manager owes 
the folks in his own department good 
leadership, the development of team 
work, the setting up and maintaining 
an adequate program of training in 
credit work and the advancement of 
qualified persons under his super- 
vision to the point where they can 
relieve him of detail work and even- 
tually step into his shoes. Could 
your department carry on smoothly 
if the credit manager were to die 
tonight? It should. 

Clearly, a credit man’s relation- 
ship to his own department is that 
of a leader and a friend. I do not 
believe I need to elaborate on these 
points as they are easily understood 
and can have but one meaning. 

Last, and I say least, a credit 
man has a responsibility to himself. 
I say least because if he has fulfilled 


Get the FACTS from 
financial statements 


Use these fully 
revealing, ac- 
curate tech- 
niques of 
analysis 





This manual supplies the key to sounder financial 
statement analysis by demonstrating the techniques 
which will enable you to pull all of the important facts 
from the figures you have at hand. It describes the 
technique of sules analysis applicable to small 
business, and of comparative and internal analysis 
of balance sheets, profit and loss statements, and 
surplus acrounts of businesses of all kinds. 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE 
Vice-president, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


619 pages. 6x9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 
cGraw-Hill Accounting Series 
This book takes a long step toward helping you make 
an effective tool of accounting by demonstrating the 
Dractical, workable techniques by which you may use 
financial statements to your own greatest advantage. It 
enables executives to check up on the efficiency of their 
own practices, investors to ascertain the condition of 
the business in which they hold stock, credit men to 
better judge the limit of their creditors, bankers to 
judge the true strength of a business or corporation with 
greater insight. 
See the book 10 days on approval! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statement Anal- 
ysis for 19 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $6.50, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

PAGING. 525 555 554d SA oWEIE LORETO LA RUReNRMaCees eocee 
Address 


CORR e Pere eee were ee eee eEEeeEeeeseee 


COMPANY. 4: <n AS Gev RST ase ek ave ote T ded evees 


Woultian: <n ashes vvcecnws bss vesaseeavan vier CFM. 1-47 


(For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1) 


the other responsibilities I have 
enumerated then this last one takes 
care of itself. But to put this final 
responsibility in words let me say 
that to himself the credit man owes 
growth and the satisfaction of 
achievement. I believe you will 
agree with me that if he has done 
a good job on the other responsi- 
bilities I have outlined to you he 
will grow in stature and he will have 
the satisfaction of achievement in the 
broadest sense as well as in the nar- 
rower, but personally important, 
province of financial gain. Person- 
ally, I have found my work stimu- 
lating and rewarding. I enjoy being 
a credit manager. 

The relationship of a credit man 
to himself is that of a critic. If he 
will but be honest with himself, no 
matter what his achievements may 
be, he will find enough shortcomings 
to keep him humble, to avoid arro- 
gance and smugness. 

That about winds up the subject. 
There are so many things I had to 
leave unsaid that I would have liked 
to cover that I feel I have done only 
a partial job. For instance, I would 
like to have elaborated under the 
relationship of the credit manager to 
management on his peculiar and 
most important relationship to the 
sales department. Why is it that it 
has become almost a stock joke to 
picture the credit man as an in- 
dividual with ice water in his veins, 
whose only joy in life is to be found 
in turning down an order or threat- 
ening to sue a customer? Why is 
it that the credit man is pictured as 
the villain who undermines the work 
of the salesmen rather than a friend 
who aids them to do a better job? I 
do not believe these beliefs are as 
widely held as in the past but the 
fact that they ever came into exist- 
ence at all and are still bandied 
about by some folks shows that there 
is still a big job to be done by credit 
men individually and collectively. 

So I say, there is a lot more that 
could be said on this subject which 
time does not permit, but we should 
at this point quickly review the 
ground we have covered tonight. 
Let’s go over the outline: 


I. Credit Manager’s Responsibili- 
ties : 
-a. To Management: To con- 
tribute to the profit of the 
- business. 
b. To the Customer: To contrib- 
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If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 
it can be in modern business, it should be 
made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why' all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 


Cotton fiber record keeping papers — ledgers 
and bristols — with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 


Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 
Scotch Linen Ledger, made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the best cotton and linen fibers. 


Parsons Linen Ledger, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 


Parsons Index Bristol, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and five colors. 


Defendum Ledger, 75% cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 


Mercantile Record, 75% cotton fibers in white, 
buff and blue. 


Mechano Form Ledger, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 


Mechano Form Index, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 


Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 

Crest Ledger, 25% cotton fibers, in white and six 
colors. 

So for all your records, get the paper de- 

signed and engineered for modern business, 

PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 





Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© ppc, 1947 
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ute to his profit and stability. 

c. To the Business Economy: 
Sound, ethical management 
of credit. 

d. To the Credit Fraternity: 
Active cooperation in all 
phases of credit work. 

e. To his own Credit Depart- 
ment: Leadership, teamwork, 
training, advancement. 

f. To himself: Growth, satisfac- 

tion of achievement. 












II. Relationships: 

a. To Management: 1. Advisor, 
in determination of Credit 
policies. 2. Executive, in 
execution of credit policies. 
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LONG 
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NEW 1947 CHART 


“Business Booms and Depressions’’ 


To Credit Executives 


MAIL COUPON NOW 





3. Administrator, in opera- 

tion of credit department. 

b. To the Customer: Advisory 
and cooperative—a friend. 

c. To the Business Economy: 
A balance wheel. 

d. To the Credit Fraternity: A 
skilled, ethical specialist in 
his field. 

e. To his own Credit Depart- 
ment: Leader and friend. 

f. To himself: Critic. 


I hope I have presented some 
viewpoints on the topic that may be 
interesting to you and that may stim- 
ulate you to explore some of them 
further. You will not need my help 
to do this. 
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Retail Credit Men 
Report Slower Pay 
By Charge Customers 


A survey conducted recently 
by the National Retail Dry 
a 


Goods Association has re- 
vealed a trend toward slower 
payments on charge accounts and a 
general increase in caution on the 
part of retail credit managers. 
The reasons for this increased 
watchfulness are given as less take- 
home pay; less plentiful cash; in- 
creased cost of living; decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar and 
uncertainty over the future. 
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New and up-to-date! A clear picture of “Business 
Booms and Depressions Since 1775”. . . including: 
Federal Debt, National Income, Dow Jones Stock 
Averages, Commodities, Stocks and Bonds, Cost-of- 
Living Dollar, Taxes, Business Activity. Traces 171 
years of ups and downs, shows the recurring pattern 
of Prosperity and Depression, Inflation and Defla- 
tion . . . during and after each major war since the 
Revolution. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will credit losses 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
| First National Bank Building, Dept. 47 
| Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Without obligation on my part, please send me: 
| ( ) Your new chart, “Booms and Depressions since 1775.” 
( ) More information about American Credit Insurance. 
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mount again as they did after World War I? No one 
knows ... but your sound business judgment will 
tell you that your accounts receivable are valuable 
assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times 
. .should be protected at all times. American Credit 
Insurance offers you protection against credit losses 
. guarantees payment of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped. Mail Coupon for Booms and Depres- 
sions Chart... NOW. 
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American 
Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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About Credit Leaders 


May Is Not Far 


Off; Convention 
Plans Take Shape 


New York: Plans for the 50th An- 
niversary Convention in New York pro- 
ceed smoothly. Announcement of com- 
mittees and program schedules is ex- 
pected momentarily; in the meantime 
much heavy work is being done by the 
housing committee. The housing situa- 
tion is, to say the least, unpredictable. 
Forecasters claim that 1) there will be 
hotel congestion for years to come, and 
2) you will be able to pick any room in 
any hotel you like to name in a very 
short time. Your guess is as good as 
any other; but the housing committee is 
assuming that the room situation will be 
as bad as ever and is planning accord- 
ingly. This most vital committee is 
headed by Houston P. Reader, of Can- 
non Mills, Vice-President of the New 
York Association of Credit Men, with 
the able assistance of Edward Addiss, 
widely known in credit circles through- 
out the nation. 

All room reservations are being han- 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS REPORT 


May 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946 
Comparison 


Net Total 


CLASS A Gain Dec. 31 Percent 
San Francisco... 100 1032 110.72 
Los Angeles.... 98 1300 108.15 
Louisville. ..... 68 1042 106.98 

CLASS B 
Cincinnati...... 87 527 119.77 
Milwaukee..... 35 335 111.66 
Baltimore...... 46 453 111.30 

CLASS C 
San Diego...... 50 262 123.58 
OMAN ks 28 274 111.38 
DDR 6 3 64.0863 20 241 109 .04 

CLASS D 
ED PaG8 ek. sas 17 120 116.5 
Houston....... 22 180 113.92 
Des Moines..... 18 184 110.84 

CLASS E 
Terre Haute.... 14 60 130.43 
Columbus...... 12 63 123.52 
Amarillo. ...<.. 12 76 118.75 

CLASS F 
Charlotte....... 14 49 140.00 
Ripe ie oc clv'e are 7 26 136.84 
MMIC sc be vboe 7 27 135. 


HACM NEWS 


dled through local Association secre- 
taries on a first come—first served basis. 
Forms for room requests will be sent to 
each secretary according to the estimate 
of attendance recently received in a sur- 
vey. National Officers and Directors, 
Chairmen of National Committees, and 
others whose business demands their pres- 
ence in the Headquarters Hotel, will 
naturally be billeted there, and a cer- 
tain number of rooms have been re- 
served accordingly. 

No previously requested room reserva- 
tions are valid. All requests for ac- 
commodations must be submitted on the 
official form, giving all the information 
requested on that form. 

The New York Convention.and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau has assured the committee 
that the hotels should be able to house 
everyone comfortably. 

The registration fee will be a uniform 
$15.00 for all attending the convention— 
Credit Men, Credit Women and wives 
accompanying husbands; and for that 
matter husbands accompanying wives! 
This fee must accompany all reservation 
requests. Should it become impossible 
for a member to attend the convention 
after paying his registration fee, the 
fee is refundable if application is made 
before April 15th. 

Credit men and women will receive 
identical privilege books. Wives will re- 
ceive different registration privileges. A 
plan of control of admissions has been 
adopted so that only those with the proper 
credentials will be admitted to the 
sessions. 


Credit Manager Moves 
To Sales Department 


The appointment of William A. Koegel 
as Sales Manager of MacGregor Golf, 
Inc., Cincinnati, was announced recently 
by Henry P. Cowen, President and 
General Manager. 

Mr. Koegel has been Assistant Secretary 
and General Credit Manager of the firm 
for fifteen years. He is succeeded by 
Theodore J. Gillig, formerly Assistant 
Credit Manager. 


Youngstown: Harold B. Doyle, 
who for many years was Adjust- 
ment Bureau Manager, Secretary 
and Counsel for the Youngstown 


Association of Credit Men, has 
just been appointed a Common 
Pleas Judge representing Mahon- 
ing County, of which Youngstown 
is the principal city. 
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Association Activities 


FLASH! 


January 3, 1947 
To SEcRETARY-MANAGERS OF ApP- 

PROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 

NatTIonAL Boarp oF Directors 
Gentlemen : 

We are pleased to inform you 
that the National Adjustment Bu- 
reau Executive Committee has ap- 
proved the application of the Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Kansas 
City Association. 

Will you, therefore, add to your 
approved Adjustment Bureau list 
the following: — 

Service Bureau, Inc., of the Kan- 
sas City Association of Credit 
Men, 

1110 Grand Avenue, 

Kansas City 6, Missouri, 

J. N. Ham, Secy.-Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
. Sincerely yours, 

A. KrunM 
AK:R 


St. Joseph Association 


Celebrate 50th Birthday 
With Christmas Party 


St. Joseph: Members of the St. Joseph 
Association of Credit Men climaxed their 
Golden Jubilee year with a Christmas 
party Dec. 17, attended by nearly 80 
members and guests. The turkey dinner 
was served in the Oakford Tea Room. 
Christmas colors were used for the beau- 
tiful decorations provided by a commit- 
tee headed by Mrs. Ida L. Reed, Douglas 
Candy Co.; Miss Edna Dawson, Dannen 
Grain & Milling Co.; Mr. George H. 
Dodd, Armour & Co.; Mr. R. D. Ca- 
ruthers, Wyeth Hardware Co. 

A review of the work of the 50 years 
of the association was given by Robert 
G. Maxwell, Empire Trust Co., member 
since 1914 and a former treasurer. He 
said the St. Joseph club was a charter 
member of the national organization. At 
first the organization was confined largely 
to credit grantors of wholesale and job- 
bing houses. When the organization was 
formed in 1896, St. Joseph was a fore- 
most jobbing center of the country. It 
was not until 1914 that a banker, the 
late E. H. Zimmerman, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. The present mem- 
bership represents many lines of industry. 
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Why Do I Spend 
My Good Time On 
Membership Work? 


by L. F. BISHBECK 


Vice-Chairman 
National Membership 
Executive Committee 


This question was asked me a short 
time ago by Henry Heimann, our Na- 
tional Executive Manager, with the re- 
quest that I make my reply through the 
medium of this publication. 

The answer involved an analysis of 
certain fundan.ental truths that underlie 
every one’s approach to a definite pro- 
gram, or participation in that program. 

In the first place, I am deeply indebted 
to our National Association of Credit Men 
and its Los Angeles affiliate, for an in- 
valuable education in Credit management 
and Financial control, a better under- 
standing of the underlying economic laws 
that help guide our business into safer 
channels, and the warm friendships that 
have developed over a period of years 
through association of ideas in the pro- 
tection of credit assets. 

The constantly increasing service pro- 
gram of our National Association of 
Credit Men in the protection of America’s 
business assets, its invaluable contribution 
in the economic stabilization program of 
our postwar world, its pertinent and per- 
sonal beneficial effect on your own busi- 
ness, and those in your Industry, call for 
a personal crusade of every Association 
member in advancing this program 
through membership promotion. 

The united cooperative enthusiasm en- 
gendered by the knowledge that you are 
furthering the finest constructive program 
for American Business by the Largest 
and Best organization of its kind, any- 
where, should give you, as it has me, a 
deep pride in Association membership, 
and a zeal and personal desire to do all 
you can to advance its program. 

As a forward step, encourage your 
members, old and new, to join in the 
work of your local association affiliate, 
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through participation in its various serv- 
ice activities, and in their particular In- 
dustry group. Through this personal ap- 
plication their interest and enthusiasm 
will mount and give them an understand- 
ing of the fundamental value of Asso- 
ciation membership, thus retaining their 
membership on a permanent basis, and 
cutting down the toll of resignations that 
adversely affects the strength and active 
purpose of our Association. 

This year we are facing our greatest 
Membership promotional year, with the 
incentive of the many successful years in 
the past, to spur us on. Its SUCCESS 
depends upon every one’s personal, en- 
thusiastic participation, a participation 
that will bring to YOU rich dividends in 
Credit protection and a pride of owner- 
ship in this, your Association. 

The torch of complete Credit protec- 
tion for American Business, lit so many 
years when our Association was first 
formed, when chaos and business failures 
were rampant, has developed through the 
years into a mighty constructive force for 
betterment in our Business World. JOIN 
THE RANKS NOW and add your per- 
sonal efforts towards our Association’s 
program for credit safeguards that will 
insure the priceless Business assets of the 
nation, and make this membership year 
another milestone of Progress. 


Petroleum Division Holds 
Record-Breaking Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 


Chicago: The Petroleum Division of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
broke all previous records for attendance 
at their 22nd Annual Conference which 
was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, December 9-10-11. The three day 
meeting measured up to the usual high 
standards of this Group, and the sessions 
were well attended by the leading credit 
executives of the industry. 

R. C. Ward, District Credit Manager, 
Sun Oil Company, Toledo, Ohio, was 
elected Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Division for the ensuing year. 

Vice-Chairmen elected are: 


D. E. Burroughs, Shell Oil Company, . 


New York, N. Y. 
L. E. Jones, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

J. A. Walker, Standard Oil Company 

of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 

Dewey Walker, Mid-Continent Petro- 

leum Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
In addition to the above, the new Board 
of Governors is composed of the follow- 
ing : 
G. A. Barnes, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

H. L. Blankenship, Bareco Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

A. E. Fletcher, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Chicago, III. 

M. V. Johnston, Gulf Oil Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 


so W. Rogers, Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 
IL. 
William Stockton, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was re-elected Treasurer; 
and S. J. Haider, National Association of 
Credit Men, St. Louis, Mo. was re- 
elected Secretary. 

On Monday, a “Credit Reporting Serv- 
ices Forum” was conducted. Representa- 
tives from the retail and wholesale credit 
reporting services spoke on the panel, 
and answered questions put to them by 
the meeting. 

On Tuesday, W. J. Gerwe, Automotive 
Sales Manager of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Chicago, gave a splendid inspirational 
talk entitled “I Like This Business.” On 
the same day, C. W. Henking, Pure Oil 
Company, Chicago, addressed the meet- 
ing with a fine talk on “Budget Selling 
of T.B.A. Items.” 

Herman Gastrell Seely, Financial Edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 
on Wednesday told the Conference what 
to expect in 1947. His subject, “The Re- 
tail Outlook,” was well received. The 
open forum discussion which followed 
proved very interesting. 

Many timely and interesting subjects 
to those in the petroleum industry were 
discussed in open forum. Some of these 
were: “Furnace Oil Accounting Short 
Cuts,” by E. A. Schramko, Credit Man- 
ager, Standard Oil Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; “Motor Carriers 
Forum,” by R. C. Gordon, Credit Man- 
ager, Shell Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
“Jobbers and/or Distributors,” by M. CG 
Roberts, Assistant Treasurer, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Tulsa, and H. M. 
Allen, Credit Manager, Sinclair Refining 
Co., Chicago; “C.O.D. Collections by 
Petroleum Carriers,” by H. L. Blanken- 
ship, Assistant Treasurer, Bareco Oil 
Co., Tulsa; “Aviation Problems Forum,” 
by L. W. Bernhard, Credit Coordinator, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York; “Credit Cards,” by E. G. 
Losse, Division Credit Manager, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Milwaukee; and the 
“Clean Up Forum,” which comprised ten 
important topics, was led by Dewey 
Walker, Division Credit Manager, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

The Petroleum Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men will hold 
their 23rd Annual Conference in the Fall 
of 1947, in Chicago. The time and hotel 
where the meeting will be held are to be 
announced later. 


Frank Cross, Sun Oil 
Executive, Passes Away 


Philadelphia: The death of Frank 
Cross, treasurer of the Sun Oil Co., last 
month, was announced with deep regret. 
Mr. Cross was a capable and valuable 
executive, who has contributed very sub- 
stantially to the elevation of the stand- 
ards of credit management. 

He was active for many years in the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, of which he had served as 
President. 
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Association 
Presidents 


Throughout the last two 
years writers have warned 
that the sellers’ market was 
coming to an end, that a buyers’ 
market would come as inevitably 
as night follows day. Well, indica- 
tions seem to be that the buyers’ 
market bogeyman has arrived. 





CINCINNATI Now is the time when the ROCHESTER 
Joseph L. Schoenberger Credit Man can dig out his head- va en 
wr Le INC. ache powders, and prepare him- LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST co. 


self for the wrath to come. Now 
is the time when the Credit Men’s 
Associations will step up their 
tempo, and exercise even greater 
vigilance than in the past. And 
now is the time when the men 
who are elected to head the As- 
sociations will find their respon- 
sibilities even greater than be- 
fore. 

In 1947 Association Presidents 
face a far more difficult year 
than any for some time. They 
will need all the help they can 
get. No man, however good, can 
carry alone, all the multifarious 





TOLEDO burdens such an office brings SOUTH BEND 
Chester J. Laures with it. We wish them good luck, Harold Herkimer 
Credit Manager Office Manager 


HICKOK OIL CORPORATION and a successful year. HYGRADE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





COLUMBUS BRIDGEPORT ALLENTOWN 
W. B. White Harry H. Snyder David C. Bowman 
Secretary Credit Manager Representative 
SMITH BROS. HARDWARE COMPANY AMERICAN CHAIN AND CABLE CO., INC. FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Credit Associations Affiliated With NACM 


Listed by Cities and Giving Names of Associations, 
Their Secretaries and Official Addresses 


AKRON, O.—Akron A.C.M.; Secy., R. 
J. Rutherford, c/o Goodyear State 
Bank, 1177 E. Market St. (5). 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Eastern New York 
A.C.M.; Secy., Gustav Koschorreck, 
c/o Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 100 State 
St. (1). 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—Whole- 
salers’ C.A. of New Mexico (Br. of 
El Paso); Dist. Mgr., H. V. Vance, 
214 Korber Bldg., or P. O. Box 1334. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Lehigh Valley- 
Berks C.A., Inc.; Exec. Secy.-Mgr., J. 
H. J. Reinhard, 302-303 Hunsicker 
Bldg. 

AMARILLO, Tex.—Tri-State A.C.M. 
(Br. of El Paso); Mgr., George G. 
Boyd. Send mail to Mrs. L. McGovern, 
Office Mgr., Capitol Hotel Bldg., P. O. 
Box 1820. 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Georgia A.C.M.; 
Sec.-Mgr., Frank S. Smith, 508-12 
Whitehead Bldg. (3). 

AUSTIN, Tex. — Austin Wholesale 
C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., Horace C. 
Barnhart, 1103 Norwood Bldg., or P. 
O. Box 1016 (6). 

BALTIMORE, Md.—Baltimore A.C.M.; 
Secy,-Mgr., George J. Lochner, 403- 
404 Abell Bldg., 5 South St. (2). 

BELLINGHAM, Wash. — Bellingham 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas. & Mgr., W. F. 
Fisher, 520 Bellingham Nat’l Bank 
Bidg. 

BILLINGS, Mont.—Montana-Wyoming 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Megr., N. W. McGinty, 
439-441 Stapleton Bldg, P. O. Box 
1395. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. — The Triple 
Cities A.C.M.; Secy., Miss Lucille 
Mielke, P. O. Box 1033-X. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Alabama 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., W. C. Darby, 517- 
19 Lyric Bldg. (3). 

BOSTON, Mass. — Boston C-:M.A.; 
Secy., Arthur J. Duggan, Rm. 1013, 294 
Washington St. (11). 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—The Bridgeport 
A.C.M.; Secy., Clifton A. Porter, c/o 
The Huber Ice Cream Co., 800 Sea- 
view Ave. 

BRISTOL, Va.—Tenn.—Bristol A.C.M.; 
Secy., Geo. D. Helms, P. O.. Box 333. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—C.M.A. of Western 
New York; Secy.-Treas., Ira D. John- 
son, 50 Court St. (2). 

BURLINGTON, Iowa — Burlington 
A.C.M.;  Secy.-Treas., Jesse L. 
Thomas, 614-616 Farmers & Merchants 
Bank Bldg. 

CANTON, O.—Canton A.C.M. (Can- 
ton Chapter of the Cleveland A.C.M.) ; 
Secy., Lyle M. Denman, c/o Canton 
or Co., Carnahan Ave. N. E. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa—Cedar Rapids 
A.C.M.; Secy., Milo H. Hanzlik, 615- 
624 Higley Bldg. 
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CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Charles- 
ton A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Ralph H. 
Smith, Rm. 400-1, 804 Quarrier St., or 
P. O. Box 926 (23). 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Charlotte 
A.C.M.; Secy., S. E. Callahan, P. O. 
Box 1030. 

CHATTANOOGA Tenn.—Chattanooga 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., G. Royal Neese, 
Suite 1124, Hamilton Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
(2). 

CHICAGO, Ill—The Chicago A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Mgr., James S. Cox, 2100 Mer- 
teat Mart, 222 North Bank Drive 
(54). 

CINCINNATI, O. — The Cincinnati 
A.C.M.; Secy., Harry W. Voss, 722- 
725 Temple Bar Bldg. (2). 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—Central West 
Virginia Credit & Adjustment Bureau; 
Secy., U. R. Hoffman, 408-9 Union 
National Bank Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O. — The Cleveland 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Megr., Kenneth S. Thom- 
son, 410 Leader Bldg. (14). 

COLUMBUS, O.— Columbus Credit 
Assn., A. M. Sutherland, secy., c/o 
Mill Mutuals, 22 E. Gay St. 

DALLAS, Tex.—The Dallas Wholesale 
C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., Paul A. 
Kerin, 1314 Wood St., Thomas Bldg. 

(1). 

DAVENPORT, Iowa—Tri-City C.M.A.; 
Secy.-Treas., H. B. Betty, Lane Bldg. 

DAYTON, O.—Dayton A.C.M.; Secy.- 
Mgr., Frank O. Hax, 303 Eleven W. 
Monument Bldg. (2). 

DENVER, Colo.—The Rocky Mountain 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., J. B. McKelvy, 
Suite 626-35 810 14th St. Bldg. (2). 

DES MOINES, Iowa — Central Iowa 
C.M.A.; Secy.-Treas., Don E. Nei- 
man, 700 Walnut Bldg. (7). 

DETROIT, Mich. — Detroit A.C.M.; 
Secy., L. E. Phelan, 302 Francis Palms 
Bldg., 2111 Woodward Ave. (1). 

DULUTH, Minn.—Duluth-Superior Dis- 
trict C.A.; Secy.-Treas., E. G. Robie, 
401-403 Christie Bldg. (2). 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Elmira A.C.M.; Secy., 
James E. Personius, 521-529 Robinson 
Bldg. 

EL PASO,. Tex.—Tri-State A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Mgr., J. L. Vance, 363 Myrtle 
Ave., P. O. Box 1946. 

ERIE, Pa—Credit Managers Assn. of 
Erie; Philip Kuntz, Secy., c/o Erie 
Window Glass Co., 13th & State Sts. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—The Evansville 
A.C.M.; Secy., Victor Ahrens, 415 Hul- 
man Bldg. (18). 

FARGO, N. D. — Fargo-Moorhead 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Harold H. Berg, 
P. O. Box 1674. 

FORT WAYNE, Ind.— Fort Wayne 
A.C.M., Inc.; Acting Secy., Mrs. E. 
Nord, 312 Transfer Bldg. (2). 

FORT WORTH, Tex. — Fort Worth 


A.C.M.; Secy., J. Harris Murphy, 1810 
Belmont (6). 

FRESNO, Calif.—Fresno Chapter, Credit 
Mgrs. Assn. of Northern & Cent. Calif. ; 
Edwin W. Stroope, Secy., 420 Mason 
Bldg., 1044 Fulton St. (1). 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks 
A.C.M.; Secy.Treas., Oscar A. Ode- 
gaard, c/o Armour & Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Grand Rapids 
A.C.M.; Exec. Secy., Edward DeGroot, 
602 Association of Commerce Bldg. 
(2). 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., 
R. C. Creviston, Rm. 1, Cady Land Co. 
Bldg., 206 Main St., P. O. Box 626. 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Hartford A.C.M.; 
Secy., W. H. Weltner, c/o Retail Credit 
Co., P. O. Box 59 (2). 

HONOLULJ, T. H.—Honolulu A.C.M.; 
Secy., Alvin A. Smith, 316 S. M., 
Damon Blidg., P. O. Box 174. 

HOUSTON, Tex.—Houston A.C.M., 
Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., R. E. Boeger, 919 
M & M Building (2). 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.— Tri-State 
A.C.M.; Secy.Treas., C. C. Harrold, 
P. O. Box 1120 (14). 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Indianapolis 
A.C.M.; Exec. Megr., Merritt Fields, 
Peoples Bank Bldg., 134 E. Market 
St. (9). 

JACKSON, Mich. — Jackson A.C.M.; 
Secy., Leon H. Aubry, 2701 Glendale 
Rd 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Jacksonville 
Assn. of Credit Men; Weldon E. Davis, 
Secy., 304 Roberts Bldg., 211 W. Adams 
a (i). 

KALAMAZOO, Mich.—C. A. of South- 
western Michigan; Secy., F. D. Sik- 
kenga, 207 Pythian Bldg. (9). 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Kansas City 
A.C.M.; Secy., J. N. Ham, 1110 Grand 
Avenue (6). 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Knoxville 
A.C.M.; Secy., W. A. DeGroat, 411 
Fidelity Bankers Trust Bldg. P. O. 
Box 2188 (12). 

LANSING, Mich. — Lansing A.C.M.; 
Secy., Kenneth E. Henderson, c/o 
Barker-Fowler Elec. Co., 116 E. Ottawa 
St. 

LEWISTON, Idaho—Lewiston Whole- 
sale C.A.; Secy.-Treas., Frank Morris, 
Rm. 307, Breier Bldg., P. O. Box 223. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Lexington C.M.A. 
(under Louisville) ; Dist. Representa- 
tive, Geo. C. Roberts, Sr., 401 Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. (31). 

LINCOLN, Neb. — Lincoln A.C.M.; 
Secy., Clyde Underwood, c/o Fairmont 
Creamery, 2823 N. 48th St. 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Little Rock 
A.C.M.; Secy., Mrs. Katherine Mosen- 
thin, 219 Pyramid Bldg., 221 W. 2nd. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Los Angeles 
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C.M.A.; Secy., A. D. Johnson, 111 W. 
Seventh St. (14). 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Louisville, C.M.A.; 
Secy.-Mgr., S. J. Schneider, 320 W. 
Main St. (2). 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Memphis A.C.M.; 
Secy., E. C. Correll, P. O. Box, 344, 
or 802 McCall Bldg. (1). 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Herman S. Gar- 
ness, 632 Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Bldg. (2). 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Minneapolis 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Brace Bennitt, 
502 Thorpe Bldg. (2). 

MUSKEGON, Mich. — Muskegon 
A.C.M. (Br. of Grand Rapids) ; Secy., 
Donald Nesburg, c/o Muskegon Auto- 
motive Parts, 1128 Third St. 

NEWARK, N. J.—New Jersey A.S.M.; 
Secy.-Mgr., William H. Whitney, Rm. 
800, 11 Hill St. (2). 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.— New Haven 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Mario Baldini, 
c/o Strouse-Adler Co., 78 Olive St., 
P. O. Box 1736 (7). 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—New Orleans 
C.M.A.; Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., Fred L. 
Lozes, 1007 Queen & Crescent Bidg., 
Camp St. & Natchez Pl. (12). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — New York 
C.M.A.; Executive Mgr. & Secy., Ray- 
mond Hough, 354 Fourth Ave. (10). 

NORFOLK, Va. — Norfolk Tidewater 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Henry Krick, c/o 
Virginia Home Oil Co., Inc., St. Julian 
& Barraud Ave. 

OAKLAND, Calif.— Wholesalers C.A. 
of Oakland, Calif.; Secy., Kenneth C. 
Bugbee, 218 Central Bank Bldg., 14th 
& B’way. (12). 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—Oklahoma 
Wholesale C.M.A.; Secy.-Mgr., M. D. 
Pemberton, 607 Tradesman’s Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 

OMAHA, Nebr.—The Omaha A.C.M.; 
Exec. Mgr., Gus P. Horn, 2nd FIL, 
Sunderland Bldg., 15th & Harney Sts. 
(2). 

OSHKOSH, Wis. — Central Wis. 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Charles D. Breon, 
305 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va. — Parkers- 
burg-Marietta A.C.M.; Secy., A. G. 
Bueter, c/o Monogahela Power Co., P. 
O. Box 111. 

PEORIA, Ill—The Peoria A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Mgr., Miss Edith M. Dunn, 309 
S. Jefferson St. (2). 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The C.M.A. of 
Eastern Pa.; Secy., J. Stanley Thomas, 
703 Bailey Bldg., 1218 Chestnut St. (7). 

PHOENIX, Ariz.—Wholesalers C.A. of 
Arizona; Secy.-Mgr., E. W. Langford, 
132 S. Central or P. O. Box 3513 (2). 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — The C.A. of 
Western Pa.; Secy. and Exec. Megr., 
H. M. Oliver, 701 Commonwealth An- 
nex (22). 

PORTLAND, Ore. — The Portland 
A.C.M.; Exec. V.P. and Mgr., E. W 
Johnson; Secy., Allen C. Hopkins, 471 
Pittock Block. (5). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.— Rhode Island 
A.C.M.; Exec. Secy. Mgr., Henry T 
Farrell, 87 Weybosset St. (3). 

QUINCY, I1l—Quincy A.C.M.; Secy., 
Wm. V. Petry, c/o Tenk Hardware 
Co., 121 S. 5th St. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Richmond A.C.M., 
Inc.; Secy. Harry F. Boswell, 218 
Travelers Bldg., P. O. Box 1178 (9). 

ROANOKE, Va. — Roanoke A.C.M.; 
Secy. C. Fred Mangus, P. O. Box 1218. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Chas. J. Briggs, 
34 State St., Suite 408 (4). 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Sacramento 
Chapter, Credit Mgrs. Assn. of North- 
ern and Central Calif.; Secy., Earl W. 
Fouts, 322 Forum Bldg., 9th & Kay 
Sts. (14). 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY, Mich.—North- 
eastern Mich. Assn. of C.M.; Secy.- 
Treas., F. M. Carle, 212 N. Mason St. 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo. — —St. Joseph 
A.C.M.; Secy., Miss Edna Dawson, 
c/o Dannen Grain & Milling Co., Lower 
Lake Rd. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—St. Louis A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Treas. & Mgr., A. E. Fisher, 
1204 Paul Brown Bldg. (1). 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — St. Paul A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Treas. T. E. Reynolds, 512 
Guardian Bldg. (1). 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Inter Moun- 
tain A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., D. K. Porter, 
1008 Walker Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 
866 (10). 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas. — Wholesale 
C.M.A.; Secy., James Caldwell, 1017 
Alamo Nat’l Bank (1). 

SAN DIEGO, Calif—San Diego Whole- 
sale C.M.A.; Exec. Secy.-Mgr., Law- 
rence Holzman, 524 B Street, Suite 
508. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Credit 
Mgrs. Ass’n of Northern & Central 
Calif.; Secy.-Mgr., O. H. Walker, 333 
Montgomery St. (4). 

SANTA FE, N. Mex. — Tri-State Assn. 
of Credit Men; W. M. Mason, Secy., 
c/o Santa Fe Hay & Grain Co. 

SEATTLE, Wash. — Seattle A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., C. P. King, 6th 
Floor, Marion Bldg. (4). 

SHREVEPORT, La. — Shreveport 
Wholesale C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.-Treas., 
John A. B. Smith, 212 Ardis Bldg. or 
P. O. Box 371, Shreveport, E. La. 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa—Interstate A.C.M.; 
in charge of Office, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Crabb, P. O. Box 1260 or 327 Trimble 
Bldg. (7). 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls 
A.C.M.; Secy., Miss Zella Johnson, 
c/o L. & L. Motor Supply Co., 108 S. 
Dakota Ave. 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — South Bend 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Wesley C. Bender, 
413 Pythian Bldg. (2). 

SPOKANE, Wash. — Spokane Mer- 


chants’ Ass’n; Secy.-Treas., C. O. Ber- . 


gan, 718 Realty Bldg. (8). 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Springfield 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Miss Eda Muel- 
ler, c/o Geo. A. Mueller Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Western Mass. 
A.C.M.; Secy., Allister R. Tulloch, 12 
Court ‘House Place (3). 
STOCKTON, Calif—Stockton Chapter, 
Credit Mgrs. Assn. of N. & Cent. 
Calif.; J: D. Campbell, Secy., Belding 
Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse, A.C.M.; 
Secy., Newton D. Bartle, 224 Harrison 
St., Rm. 802 (2). 
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TACOMA, Wash. — Tacoma A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Mgr., Meredith J. Davies, P. O. 
Box 1346 (1). 

TAMPA, Fla—Tampa A.C.M.; Secy.- 
Mgr., Duval M. Smith, 311-315 Sto- 
vall Professional Bldg., P. O. Box 
2128 (1). 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind. — The Terre 
Haute A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Miss 
Wanita Gilchirst, c/o Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., Milks Bldg. 

TOLEDO, Ohio—Toledo A.C.M.; Secy., 
Russell Melone, 316 Commerce Guar- 
dian Bank Bldg. (4). 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica A.C.M.; Secy., 
Irwin Evans, c/o Utica Credit Bureau, 
8 Elizabeth St. 

WACO, Texas — Waco Wholesale 
C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.-Treas., O. B. Lusk, 
323 Pleasant St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Washington 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., John H. 
Geiger, 815 15th St., N.W., The Bowen 
Bldg. (5). 

WATERBURY, Conn. — Waterbury 
A.C.M.; Secy., R. W. Brown, c/o 
Mullite Refractories Co., Seymour, 
Conn. 

WATERLOO, Iowa—Waterloo A.C.M.; 
Secy., Craig H. Mosier, 507 Commer- 
cial Bldg. 

WHEELING, W. Va. — Wheeling 
A.C.M.; Secy., E. K. Pfeil, 204-205-206 
Nat’l Bank of W. Va. Bldg. 

WICHITA, Kans.—The Wichita A.C.M., 
Inc.; Secy.-Treas., M. E. Garrison, 
502-6 Bitting Bldg. (2). 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Worcester 
County A.C.; Secy., Sarah Bramson, 
311 Main St. (8). 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—The Youngs- 
town A.C.M.; Secy., Bruce R. Black, 
1206 Central Tower (3). 


Joseph Henderson Heads 
American Association 


Of Small Business 


New Orleans: The appointment of 
Joseph D. Henderson as managing di- 
rector of the American Association of 
Small Business was announced recently. 
Mr. Henderson, who was manager of 
credit sales and assistant secretary of 
Mayer Israel’s, a large New Orleans 
clothing store, assumed his new post dur- 
ing November. 

Mr. Henderson has been active for a 
long time in the New Orleans Association 
of Credit Men, and the New Orleans 
chapter of the National Institute of 
Credit. 


Sidney A. Stein Becomes 
Director Of His Firm 


New York: Century Ribbon Mills, 
Inc., and Century Factors, Inc., made 
known the election last month of Sidney 
A. Stein, Vice-President in charge of 
Century Factors, Inc., to a directorate. 

Mr. Stein is a member of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association and the 
National Institute of Credit. He is also 
Chairman of the Law and Legislation 
Committee of the Uptown Credit Group 
and a member of the Committee on Co- 
operation with CPA’s of the New York 
Association. 
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Kansas City Credit 


Women Take Charge 
Of December Program 


Kansas City: The Kansas City Credit 
Women’s Group were sponsors of the 
Credit Men’s Association dinner meeting 
on December 17th. 

An interesting program included selec- 
tions by the University - Muehlebach 
Chorus of thirty voices. Mrs. Helen 
Craighead spoke on “Your Credit Wo- 
men’s Group.” Following Mrs. Craighead, 
the Rev. Thomas McCarten Knapp, Presi- 
dent of Rockhurst College, addressed the 
meeting on the subject of “We Can All 
Get Credit.” Mr. Knapp, before coming 
to Rockhurst College, held various offices 
at St. Louis University. 


Omaha: The Credit Women’s Group of 
Omaha is the only one to date to report 
TWO Christmas parties. The first one 
was held for the members at the home of 
Miss Henrietta Lamb, of Martin Bros. 
Insurance Co., at which Miss Patricia 
Mead, Consultant of Nursery Day Care 
Division of Family Service of Omaha 
spoke most interestingly on the work 
being done by her organization. 

The second party was given for sixty 
day nursery children at Central Grade 
School. A Christmas tree was donated by 
the Omaha Crockery Co., and a gift for 
each child by Brinn and Jenson Co. Each 
member contributed a dollar to purchase 
Christmas stockings for the young guests. 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Exam- 
iner of December 10th carried a story and 
pictures of President Paonessa playing 
Santa Claus to youngsters at the Volun- 
teers of America Children’s Home. 

Eighty members and guests attended 
the party. Color cartoons, a puppet show, 
carol singing and a gift for each child 
were highlights of the evening. 


St. Paul: The St. Paul Credit Women’s 
Club was hostess last month at a party 
given by the St. Paul Credit Association 
at the Athletic Club. Profuse Christmas 
decorations, singing of carols, and a very 
fine talk and prizes highlighted the festivi- 
ties. 

The monthly meeting of the club was in 
the form of a Christmas party with games 
and singing and much good cheer. Mr. 
Clem Reese, of the St. Paul Association, 
was a convincing Santa. 


Denver: Denver Credit Women’s Club 
held their annual Christmas party on 
Monday, December 16, at the Olin Hotel. 
The dinner was superb, and, as usual, the 
high point of the evening was the ex- 
change of gifts, for which names were 
drawn. This was an open meeting, at 
which guests were invited. 


Minneapolis: Echoes of the recent 
Credit Women’s Conference are still influ- 
encing activities in Minneapolis. At their 
December meeting, Jennie Vandergon, 
Minneapolis Honeyweli, outlined plans 
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Flows of the Credit Woes Groups 


for an educational program, based on new 
high standards set by Marjorie Jennings, 
Atlanta, Ga., Vice Chairman in charge of 
Education, of the National Credit Wo- 
men’s Executive Committee. After the 
short business session, which comprised 
the December meeting, an _ excellent 
Christmas program of music and games 
was enjoyed. Gifts were distributed by 


- Mrs. Santa Claus, otherwise known as 


Agnes Christianson, credit manager of 
Flour City Brush Co. 


St. Louis: The November meeting was 
a closed one, at which a gratifying in- 
crease in the treasury was reported. 

In contrast, the December meeting was 
a Christmas celebration, at which nothing 
but fun prevailed, business being set aside 
till 1947. The first meeting of the new 
year will be held on January 23; it will 
be “Know Your Association” night. 


Louisville: Christmas came to Louis- 
ville, too. The Credit Women’s Group 
met on Thursday, December 19, for their 
annual party. A Punchbowl, a good din- 
ner, Christmas music and prizes made the 
evening a memorable one. 


Utica: The Utica Credit Women’s 
Group had an interesting idea at their 
Christmas party on December 19. Miss 
Mary Car, exchange teacher, from Che- 
shire, England, described Christmas cus- 
toms in her country. 

Christmas carols were sung and gifts 
exchanged. 


FCIB Headed By 
J. T. Wilson, Office 


Machine Executive 


New York: J. T. Wilson, Manager, 
World Trade Division, International 
Business Machines Corporation, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, according to an- 
nouncement made recently by E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., President of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

Mr. Wilson, who succeeds A. N. 
Gentes, Vice-President, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been asso- 
ciated with International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation since 1907, and has 
an extremely varied and comprehensive 
background of experience in international 
trade, business management and _ sales 
both here and abroad. He has traveled 
extensively in the interests of his com- 
pany, visiting China, Japan, Philippines, 
Europe, Soviet Russia, Mexico and 
Cuba, and has studied trade conditions 
in Latin America and other parts of 
the world. Mr. Wilson is the recipient 
of the Order of Merit, Ecuador, The 
Southern Cross of Brazil, and the Na- 


Cleveland: The College Club was again 
the scene of the annual Christmas party 
of Clevelend Credit Women’s Club. For- 
ty-five members joined in the fun. The 
club was fortunate in securing for the 
musical program Dorothy Crandall, radio 
artist from WTAM. Instead of exchang- 
ing gifts the members purchased presents 
for the teen-age boys and girls at Rose- 
mary and Rainbow Hospitals for Crippled 
Children, 


Boston: A meeting of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club of Boston was held on Thurs- 
day, November 14, 1946, at the Pioneer 
Hotel. After a dinner, followed by a 
reception the meeting started at 7 p. m. 
The Speaker was Mr. William J. Kirby, 
Credit Manager of Gilchrist Company 
of Boston. His main subject was a treat- 
ise on libel, and he touched on the hand- 
ling of accounts and credit problems. 
Following his talk was an open forum 
and many interesting questions were 
asked and Mr. Kirby answered them. 
It was a very interesting meeting and 
was profitable to those who attended. 
There were about 32 members and guests 
present. 


The December meeting was the twen- 
tieth annual Christmas party. A most 
interesting talk was given by Gertrude 
Woolfson, of Chandler & Farquar, Inc., 
on “Art as a Hobby.” Regina Dwyer 
sang many beautiful Christmas songs and 
carols. 

Each member brought a gift to be 
distributed to children through the 
Charitable Bureau. 


tional Order of Merit, Paraguay, and 
holds official position in most of the out- 
standing Foreign Trade organizations in 
the United States. A dinner meeting in 
honor of Mr. Wilson is planned by the 
members of the Administrative Commit- 
tee and Council of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau this month. 


National President E. L. Blaine, 
Jr., has a busy month on his 
hands. During January he hopes 
to visit the Associations in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Boston, Providence, 
Hartford and New York. 


New Jersey President 
Is Promoted By Bank 


Newark: Announcement was recently 
made of the promotion of Henry Dolch 
from Assistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President of the Lincoln National Bank. 
Mr. Dolch is the President of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Executives. 

At the same time Edgar N. Caruso, 
Jr., manager of the Melrose office of the 
same bank. was advanced to assistant 
cashier. 
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Decisions In Future 


New York: The numerous changes tak- 
ing place in our business economy these 
days call for a new approach to selling, 
marketing and distribution. The Credit 
Executive is put under an increased bur- 
den in meeting the challenge of the swiftly 
changing circumstances. 

With this condition in view, the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association has distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to its membership which calls 
for answers to certain specific questions ; 
these answers, it is felt, may be of 
guidance to the credit man in dealing in- 
telligently with future credit problems. 

The results are as follows: 


1. In your opinion will there be a greater 
number of business failures in your in- 
dustry during 1947 than in 1946? 
Yes: 78% No: 22% 

If “Yes” indicate the causes which you 
believe will be responsible for the in- 
creased failures. 

. Has there been any noticeable down- 
ward trend in your collections? 
Yes: 32% No: 68% 

. Are you in favor of eliminating cash 
discount terms (if such exist) in your 
industry ? 
Yes: 47% No: 53% 

. Has there been any noticeable recent 
increase or decrease in customers’ 
orders (commitments) scheduled for 
future delivery? 

Increase: 15% Decrease: 35% 
No Change: 50% 

. Has there been any noticeable trend 
of purchasing resistance or cancelling 
or reducing of orders by your cus- 
tomers ? 
Yes: 44% No: 56% 

. From your analysis of recent balance 
sheets of customers has there been a 
noticeable increase in the number of: 

a. unusually large loans made by 
officers of corporate funds? 
Yes: 6% No: 94% 
b. unusually large loans made to cor- 
porations by the officers? 
Yes: 9% No: 91% 


The principal reasons reported for the 
belief that failures will increase are (a) 
unusually large and unbalanced inven- 
tories on dealer’s shelves purchased at 
high prices; (b) lack of experience par- 
ticularly among new firms which started 
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Miscellaneous 
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Federal Payroll Remains High... .June 
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Credit Through the Ages 

Tae re Gowee: }.. 4... 5. September 
The Heart of Business October 
War Specter Over Europe?...November 


Par-Clearance 
“Exchange”—A Credit Menace. . 


March 


Taxation 
Effects of Taxation on Business. . January 


in business during the past few years; (c) 
increasingly keen competition and (d) 
lack of capital. 

Another frequently mentioned factor 
which members state will contribute to 
the rising number of failures during 1947 
is the difficult labor situation and increas- 
ing costs of materials which will make 
it unprofitable for many concerns to re- 
main in business: 


Credit Men Give Christmas 
An Appropriate Welcome 


The annual Christmas dinner-dance of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
was held on Thursday, December 12. 
Nobel-Bergner Orchestra played for the 
dancing and a strolling trio from 6:00 
o'clock thru dinner. 

The night before another Christmas 
dinner-dance was held in Milwaukee at 
the Elks, and on the 3rd of December the 
Triple Cities Association with the in- 
valuable assistance of the Triple Cities 
Women’s Credit Club, also held a Christ- 
mas dinner-dance at the Arlington Hotel 
in Binghamton. 

Des Moines greeted Christmas with a 
party on December 18th at the Younkers 
Tea: Room at which the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Orr, pastor of Westminster United 
Presbyterian Church, spoke on the Christ- 
mas, spirit. 

Fort Wayne also drew on the local 
clergy for their speaker. In this case 
it was the Rev. O. D. Wissler, pastor 
of the First Evangelical Church, an ex- 
Army chaplain. Entertainment was pro- 
vided by two members of Radio Station 
Wowo. 


Lexington had over 230 members at 
their party. It was voted “the best meet- 
ing since we entertained Henry Heimann 
last year.” They had a bingo game with 
really good prizes. 


Toledo and Omaha also greeted the 
holiday season in a worthy manner. It 
is at times like these that the lady mem- 
bers of the Associations really step for- 
ward and take charge. In every case 
they were called on to handle the deco- 
rations, an extremely easy job to do 
badly, but a very hard one to do as well 
as they were done. 


Los Angeles threw everything they 
had into their party. Held at the Bey- 
erly-Wilshire, it featured a steak dinner. 
dancing to a name band (Maury Paul) 
and a floor show. 
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January 
How Taxes Affect Partnerships 
February 
Tax Effects on Business 


Veterans 

“GI” Bill Amended 

Chicago Credit Men Aid Veterans 
March 

States Add to “GI Bill” Provisions 
April 

Louisville Counsel Programs for Ex- 

Soldiers 


Credit and Sales 


C coordination 
(Continued from page 14) 


make these more careful investiga- 
tions?” In reply I would like to 
ask another question, “how can you 
afford not to spend that time?” It 
should be obvious that on-the-spot 
investigations cannot be made ex- 
cept when important accounts or 
prospects are involved. If you are 
not already feeling the most intense 
competition that you have ever faced, 
I am sure that it is just around the 
corner. Of necessity to meet this 
competition and to keep your war- 
expanded plan operating at profit- 
able levels you will have to sell not 
only all of the well-rated accounts 
you can but be absolutely sure that 
you find out in every possible case 
how to handle volume business from 
those prospects who upon casual 
checking appear to be unworthy of 
credit. The hours which you ‘spend 
today for this purpose may save 
days and weeks and months of heart- 
breaking effort by your salesmen at- 
tempting to win back the accounts 
that should never have been lost. 
The future is a challenge to the 
salesmen of America. You, too, 
have a similar challenge. Let’s meet 
it together and show the country 
that the salesmen of America and 
the credit men of America can co- 
ordinate their efforts to reach the 
goal of maximum distribution—the 
goal of full national employment. 


Mature 
Capable Administrator. 
Builder of ales Organizations. 
Also Successful Business Administration Back- 
ground. Traveled rey: Excellent ae 
cational Record. Will Locate y where! 

lete information on request. Address Box J 1, 
redit and Financial Management. 


Executive Position Wanted: Age 35. College 
graduate with degree in law. Employed at 
present as credit manager in large lumber and 
millwork corporation. Ten years’ experience in 
wholesale, retail and mail order credit and col- 
lection work. Desire to make change. Will 
move to another state if position requires, Box 
J-2, Credit and Financial Management. 


Available January 1, 1947; Executive. 
Businéss Judgment. 
Successful 
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